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HEATING. 
ABOUT FIRE AND ITS DOMESTIC USES. 


HILE there, has been a great deal of sen- 
timent expressed over the “old-fashioned 
fire-place,” with its fire-dogs, andirons, 
cranes, back-log, its crackling flames and 
glowing fire-light, it would not do to deny 
that the cheerful fire-place affords a fit 
subject for sentiment, but it is one of 

‘ those things to which distance lends en- 

4 chantment, viewed from a practical stand- 
= point. The housewife of to-day would 
never be reconciled to discard her coal or 
gas range and return to cooking over an 
open fire. Then, with all its cheerful 
qualities, the fire-place would sometimes 

emit its smoke into the room, and in cold weather it was at a 

decided disadvantage compared with modern heating de- 

vices, producing cold drafts and roasting one side of the 
person while the other side remained painfully chilled. 

When ovens were first used is uncertain. In Bible times 
ovens were doubtless constructed the same as they are to-day 
in Palestine. In conical structures made of unburned brick, 
grass, stubble, or any obtainable fuel is burned to heat them 
hot enough to bake, when the fire is withdrawn and the dough 
putin. The brick ovens of our grandmothers were operated 
on the same principle, though there was plenty of wood for fuel. 

Improvements in cooking and heating appliances are mainly 
confined to the present century. The first cooking stoves 
were rude and clumsy affairs, burning wood only. They 
proved more convenient and more economical for cooking 
and baking and a decided advance over previous methods, 
but are not to be compared with the admirable coal and wood 
ranges of to-day, with improved grates, ventilated ovens, hot 
water attachments, warming closets, broiling arrangements, 
devices for regulating the fire, etc., to say nothing of the ele- 
gant appearance of many modern ranges. 

The introduction of coal as fuel required changes in fire-boxes 
and grates, and also made necessary very different manage- 
ment of the fire. There are even now many cooks and house- 
wives who do not understand how to properly manage a hard- 
coal cooking stove or range. Most of them use double the coal 
necessary, and do not secure as good results as a less amount 
wisely used would give. A shallow, Zvely fire is needed to 
give the best results with hard coal. There should not be so 
deep a bed of coals that the air cannot circulate through the 
fire. A light bed of lively burning coal kept free of ashes 


underneath by a careful slicing over the grate, or a deft pok- | 
ing with a hooked-end poker from below up between the | 
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| an occasional addition of a thin layer, scarcely more than a 


sprinkling of coal on the top of the fire, will give the house- 
wife an ideal cooking or baking heat. 

Many housekeepers, especially in localities where wood 
has until recently been the principal fuel, have an idea that 
it is a troublesome matter to start a fire in a cooking stove or 
range with hard coal, and that it takes a long time for it to 
get into working condition. Itisamistake. Having dumped 
the grate, place some paper or shavings upon it, and then lay 
on dry kindlings, being careful that the pieces do not pack 
down ciose together so as to prevent air from having free cir- 
culation, not stinting too meagerly the quantity of kindlings, 
and cover with a layer of coal only sufficient to well conceal 
the kindlings. Set over the griddle holes vessels of water for 
cooking, open draft-slide and direct draft and light the fire. 
In ten or fifteen minutes close the direct draft, and directly 
the water will be boiling in the vessels. Do nothing more to 
the fire, except to close the draft-slide if desired, until the 
breakfast is cooked. Then add alittle more coal, check the fire 
somewhat, unless is quite cold weather, and water will heat 
for dish-washing, and the fire keep all right until the work is 
done up. If nothing more is needed of the range until the 
dinner is to be cooked, add more coal and check the fire 
down materially. Just before the dinner is put cooking, put 
on a small quantity of coal, close the cl.eck-drafts, open the 
draft-slide and let the fire get started, after which the ashes 
should be carefully cleared from the grate, when the fire will 
go off in good shape. The correct idea is, as will be seen 
from what has been said, to keep a live, sharp fire for use by 
adding a small quantity of coal at a time, not sufficient to 
deaden the fire. 

Concerning the manipulation of dampers and the manage- 
ment of stoves or ranges it should not need be said that every 
housekeeper ought to understand the construction of the 
stove and howit operates. It is a fact, however, that nearly 
all complaints against the operation of stoves and ranges 
arise from ignorance or mismanagement on the part of those 
who use them. A frequent complaint made against new 
stoves is that the oven will not bake. The stove dealer visits 
the house only to discover that the direct draft has not been 
closed. It would surprise readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to 
know the number of such instances constantly arising in the 
stove trade, and they occur more often with intelligent house- 
wives well informed in other matters, than with women of less 
education and advantages. Any one intelligent enough to 
cook or keep house ought to know that in baking the heat 
from the fire is made to pass over the top, down the back and 
under the bottom of the oven, before escaping into the smoke 
pipe. But the direct draft must be closed to force the heat to 
make this circuit. 

Another thing which many housekeepers have yet to learn is 
that it requires a much less volume of fire to bake or roast than 
they suppose. The skillful cook, with a light, quick fire, used 
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before its force is spent, will do better work with half the fuel 
that is used by those who mistakenly fill the fire-box full. 

The introduction of gas and gasoline stoves, in the last few 
years, is destined to prove an inestimable boon to housewives. 
While they will do everything which can be done with a coal 
range, often quicker and better, they are far cleaner and 
easier managed. In summer they afford great relief because 
they do not heat up the house as do coal and wood stoves. 
They are quickly started into full force, and are instantly 
turned out when not longer required. There is no bringing 
of coal or carrying of ashes nor any litter about theiruse. So 
convenient have they proved that in the interior and western 
states it is common to use gasoline or gas stoves even in 
winter, warming the kitchen by other means. 

Speaking of gasoline stoves, there is in some sections of 
the country an unreasonable prejudice, arising from lack of 
knowledge, against them, on the supposed ground of their 
being dangerous. There is no occasion for this prejudice, as 
is proved by their very extensive use in the West. They are 
now so constructed that an accident in their use is well nigh 
impossible, and any person intelligent enough to be careful 
in the use of matches, in handling kerosene lamps, or in 
emptying ashes from a coal stove, may safely be trusted to 
operate a gasoline stove. Certainly they are an incalculable 
blessing to housekeepers where gas stoves are not used, while 
they are more economical than gas, and in many instances 
than coal stoves. 

Gas stoves are being rapidly introduced, and those in a po- 
sition to form a correct opinion, believe that they are to be 
the cooking apparatus of the future and that their adoption 
will become general in the near future. They are bound to 
be used wherever gas can be had at a moderate price, and the 
policy of gas companies is now to encourage the use of gas 
for fuel as much as possible. With the substitution of electric 
light for gas this policy will become strengthened, and it is 
not at all unlikely that companies will be formed to furnish 
fuel gas exclusively, which can be produced at much less cost 
than illuminating gas. Even at present prices for gas, the 
cost of running gas stoves, in the hands of careful house- 
keepers, is not So great as is generally supposed. 

Until quite recent times the same fires, or similar ones, used 
for cooking were also used to warm dwellings when artificial 
heat was necessary. Franklin did, indeed, introduce his fa- 
mous stove in the last century, and modifications of the open- 
fire stoves are in use to-day. Box stoves for burning wood 
were introduced in the early part of the present century. 
They were simply heavy cast iron boxes with a stove-pipe- 
hole, a door and draft-hole. It was not until the introduction 
of coal as fuel that any important progress was made in the 
construction of heating stoves, and many of these heaters were 
more properly designated“ cold stoves” than “coal stoves.” 

Modern methods of heating include the use of open grates, 
stoves, fire-place heaters, hot air furnaces, steam and hot 
water heaters. Of these devices the stove is the cheapest 
and the most economical of fuel. Of the various forms of 
stoves the surface-burning, base-heating construction gives 
the largest proportion of heat for the coal consumed. This 
style, commonly made with sheet iron bodies, are mostly used 
in the East, while base-burners are more largely used in the 
West. Base-burners are convenient because they require 
filling with coal but once a day, and are not far behind sur- 
face burners in economy of fuel. The latter have the merit 
that more frequent opening to put in coal, and letting the 
door stand ajar to check the fire materially aids in ventilat- 
ing the room. Base-burners may now be had which take 
fresh air from out of doors, warm it and discharge it into the 
room, and which also have exhaust flues to take foul air from 
the room, thus largely overcoming the greatest objection to 


close stoves. Wood-burning stoves of improved revertible 
flue construction, and stoves for burning soft coal with little 
smoke, soot or dirt, may now be had of all dealers. Surface- 
burners and base-burners are now artistically ornamented, so 
that they are among the most attractive of house furnishings. 
Wood and soft coal stoves are also now made in scarcely less 
ornamental patterns. Stoves must, on account of their cheap- 
ness and economy, always remain the means of warming the 
dwellings of the mass of the people. 

Houses of any pretension, no matter what other means of 
heating are used, are now-a-days supplied with open grates. 
The tile settings and mantels form an attractive feature in 
interior finishing. They are valuable for ventilation, and are 
useful for light fires, but are too wasteful to be relied upon by 
even wealthy people for warming their houses. At least 
eighty per cent of the heat from the burning fuel escapes up 
the chimney in this form of heating, although a much larger 
per cent of the heating power of coal is utilized in improved 
forms of open grates in which cold air from outside is ad- 
mitted to the back of the grate, heated and discharged into 
the same room, or carried to a room above. 

Fire-place heaters are a pleasant form of heating apparatus, 
and are so constructed as to warm the room in which they are 
placed, and also one or two rooms above. They are essen- 
tially a modified form of the base-burner stove, and set in the 
fire-place they take up little or no space in the room and 
their mica illumination and handsome ornamentation form an 
attractive feature in the house. 

Next to stoves hot air furnaces are most extensively used 
for heating houses. In theory they are excellent devices, and 
when of sufficient size and properly set and piped they are 
effective and economical. They take the place of several 
stoves and confine the labor and dirt to one apparatus in the 
basement, and when properly managed warm the whole house 
evenly. A good feature of their use is that ventilation be- 
comes a necessity to their effective operation. Fresh, cold 
air being warmed by contact with the heated surfaces of the 
furnace is conducted to rooms above. But as these rooms 
are already full of air provision must be made to remove a 
portion of it before the hot air can gain adequate access. 
This removal of air through flues, fire-places or open win- 
dows ventilates the rooms. Now if the furnace is so large 
that it does not have to be overheated to warm sufficient air 
to render the rooms comfortable, we have an excellent system. 
Large volumes of moderately heated air should be provided 
by the furnace system of heating, instead of a small amount 
of highly heated or “ burned” air, as is too often the case. 

In the use of stoves and furnaces, particularly the latter, it 
is well to provide for the evaporation of water to supply the 
proper degree of humidity to the air. Air at a low degree of 
temperature will hold only a certain amount of moisture. As 
it becomes heated it takes up more moisture, and if supplied 
in no other way it will be abstracted from the bodies of per- 
sons in the room, from the furniture, etc. This produces 
headache and discomfort to persons and injury to furniture. 
A better course than to rely entirely upon the usual water 
holder placed in the furnace, is to place vessels of water in 
the registers. Furnaces should be frequently examined in 
order to know that the draught is right, that all pipes are 
clean, that castings and fire-pot are sound and that it neither 
leaks gas nor takes air from the cellar instead of taking it 
from out-doors. 

Steam heating and hot water heating apparatus are being 
rapidly introduced, and will soon supersede hot air furnaces 
in most dwellings, except those of the smaller class. They 
have numerous advantages in point of efficiency, ease of 
management, cleanliness and economy where large service is 
required. ‘Their first cost is greater, but they are more satis- 
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factory in use, and a plant properly put in and cared for 
should stand many years with comparatively light expense for 
repairs. Very much depends in the matter of economy of 
fuel and general satisfaction in operation upon the selection 
of a boiler and the setting of the apparatus. This work 
should be entrusted to none but experienced and thoroughly 
competent heating engineers. . 

As to choosing between steam and hot water apparatus, it 
is not always easy to decide which is best to adopt. Each 
system has advantages and disadvantages peculiar to it. 
Steam gives the quickest and strongest heat, but is not so 
easily regulated to keep rooms at an even temperature. It 
requires to be turned on and off more frequently than hot 
water, and of course no heat can be had if the water in the 
boiler falls below the boiling point. Hot water produces a 
very even heat, and the water may be kept at any degree of 
heat from luke-warm to nearly boiling heat. ‘Then suppose 
the fire in the boiler gets low; the circulation of heated water 
does not stop, as steam does when the fire gets low. With 
no other system is it possible to maintain a mild, balmy, con- 
stant and even temperature as can be done with hot water. 
One drawback to its use is that there is so large a body of hot 
water in the radiators, that if the room gets too warm it takes 
a long time to get it cooled, unless cool air is admitted, in 
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doing which there is liability to produce unhealthful drafts. | 


But with the use of electric regulators now at universal com- 


mand, rooms may be kept very nearly at any desired degree | 


of temperature. 

An objection urged against both steam and hot water heat- 
ing, is the lack of ventilation. This need not be serious if 
ventilating flues are provided for removing foul air from the 
rooms, for if air is taken out of rooms other air from outside 
will find its way in. Asa matter of fact a great deal of air 
does come through the walls of houses, beside what comes in 
around doors and windows. Lack of ventilation in steam 
and hot water heating, arises from the fact that the direct 
method of heating, by placing radiators in the rooms to be 


water. But wherever these systems are used there should be 
one indirect radiator placed under living rooms. By “ indi- 
rect”’ will be understood a radiator placed within a box into 
which cold fresh air from out-doors is admitted, which being 
warmed by the radiating eoil passes up through a register 
into the room, and thus supplies a constant stream of warm 
fresh air. This arrangement, with exhaust flues for removing 
foul air, affords ample ventilation, and is not particularly ex- 


pensive, as dependence is mainly placed on direct radiators | 


for heating. 


—N. D. Wright. 
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APART. 
A VALENTINE. 


In this far land, my darling, 
Where the snow comes steadily down; 
Drifting in through the vailey,— 
Covering the busy town, 


I am thinking of you, my treasure, 
I long for you so to-night. 

The goal is reached, and the victory 
Is mine. *Twas a lonely fight. 


But ’tis over now, my dear one, 
The clouds have cleared away ; 
Though almost afraid to be happy, 

I write the good news to-day. 


I am coming, my loved one, coming, 
I know that you’re leal and true; 
Scarce can I brook the journey 
That lies betwixt me and you. 
—Jone L. Jones. 


| coal stove. 
warmed, is the only economical way of using steam or hot | 
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HEATING OF HOUSES 


By Stoves AnD Hor AIR FURNACES. 


F the many ways of heating houses 
now known are fire-places, wood 
and coal stoves, hot air furnaces 
and steam and hot water appli- 
ances, stoves and hot air furna- 
ces being most commonly used. 
Houses are heated with fire-places 
only in warm portions of the coun- 
try, as they are not sufficient in 
very severe weather, although fifty 
years ago they were almost the 
only means of heating. The old 
fire-place was much larger than 

the modern one, and people now living tell of the time 

when a tree was cut down and hauled into the kitchen 
by oxen and in front of the fire-place chopped into lengths 
and thrown into the fire. A huge fire was built and was the 
gathering point of the family in the evening. Here children 
studied with only the light of the fire, and here many a story 


| was told that has been handed down to us almost unchanged. 


Fire-places did not heat as well as our more modern stoves 
and furnaces do, and it often happened that when night came 
the fire was allowed to die down and before morning the 
room in which the family had lived during the day, was so 
cold that plants would freeze standing there. 

After fire-places came stoves of various kinds until it now 
seems as though there could be no more improvement made. 
There are many styles of stoves in general use both for wood 
and coal. Wood stoves are made sometimes all of cast iron and 
sometimes partly of sheet iron and may be quite elaborately 
nickel-plated. Wood stoves are used only in places where 
wood is cheap and coal expensive. They are quick heaters, 
but owing to the fuel require more constant attention than a 
They are generally quite inexpensive. 

It was not many years ago that the first coal stove was 
manufactured, and some old forms that are still used are 
called the straight draft surface-burner, the return-flue and 
the self-feeder. Not long ago a stove was made that con- 
tained many of the good features of the former stoves but had 
a square fire-pot; after being used a few years the square fire- 
pot was practically abandoned, as it was found that a square 
shape did not allow of as perfect combustion as a round one, 
and the various manufacturers have gradually substituted 
round for square fire-pots while still retaining the square shape 
of the stove. ‘There are many stoves now being made where 
the cold air is taken from the floor, heated by passing through 
flues and then thrown out into the room at the top of the 
stove. Then there are stoves that heat the cold air brought 
to them from outside through an arrangement made for that 
purpose. This is the only stove that does not heat the air of 
the room in which it stands over and over, getting only such 
fresh air as can come in around windows and doors. The last 
two styles of stoves are called ventilating stoves and are the 
latest of which we have any knowledge. Nickel plating adds 
but little to the cost of a stove and adds nothing to the heat- 
ing powers, being simply an ornament used to gratify the de- 
mand of many for something to brighten up what used to be 
the plainest article of furniture we had. It is easily kep. clean, 
rubbing with a dry soft cloth generally being all that is neces- 
sary. When the stove is taken down in the spring, all nickel 
plating should be well rubbed with cloth and then wrapped in 
soft paper, care being taken that the hand is not allowed to 
touch after the rubbing. In the fall unwrap, wipe, and if it 


has been kept ina dry place it will come out as fresh and 
bright as when put away. 


In selecting a stove take one made- 
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by a reliable manufacturer and of the size the dealer will say 
is necessary to heat the amount of space to be warmed, 
remembering that a small stove that has to be forced to do 
the work is sooner destroyed, needs attention oftener and 
will burn more coal than a stove of ample size; the 
quality of air warmed with the large stove will be better and 
in the larger stove there will be a reserve of force that can be 
used if necessary. The dealer in stoves is generally a better 
judge of the size required than the customer, as he knows 
what work each stove can be depended upon to do. Stoves 
should have all joints well fitted and packed with cement ; 
they are set on zinc and connected with the chimney by a 
smoke-pipe and when properly managed are good heaters. A 
stove should be carefully tended, a poker used freely as often 
as necessary being better than to shake the grate, as when 
the grate is shaken the fire packs down so the draft cannot 
pass through easily and a large amount of coal is burned with 
little result. It is better to keep the drafts of a stove as nearly 
the same all the time as possible, allowing only for the differ- 
ence in the outside temperature. Great diversity in the 
temperature of the stove burns out more coal and injures it 
as well as making it unpleasant for those in the room. The 
flues of a stove, smoke-pipe and chimney should be cleaned 
often. Hard coal stoves commonly burn either chestnut or 
range coal, the majority of stoves using chestnut. In select- 
ing any hard coal care should be used to have the coal uni- 
form in size, well screened, free from slag and as dry as pos- 
sible. Where there is great difference in the size of coal it 
will pack down in the fire-box and will not allow the air to cir- 
culate through as freely as it should, and more coal is burned 
in trying to get the same amount of heat that would be ob- 
tained from a smaller amount of coal nearly uniform in size. 
Soft coal is used but little in private families except near the 
mines. Cannel coal is very nice for grate fires and is half 
way between soft and hard coal in the quality and price. Soft 
coal is very dirty to burn but cannel is not so much so. 

Hot air furnaces differ from stoves in many respects; one 
great point of difference being that a stove is set in the room 
to be heated and a furnace is commonly placed in the base- 
ment or cellar under the house. There are many styles and 
kinds of furnaces made, some witha return-flue and some 
with a practically straight draft, the return-flue furnace, as 
well as stove, being the more economical from the fact that 
carrying the smoke to the lower part of the stove or furnace 
utilizes a large percentage of the heat that would otherwise 
be wasted by being taken directly to the chimney. Thena 
return-flue furnace has usually more radiating surface than 
one with a straight draft. Furnaces are sometimes made all 
of cast iron or partly of sheet iron and partly of sheet steel, 
one all of cast iron being more durable, since when heated the 
joints all expand equally, whereas if sheet iron, or sheet steel 
and cast iron are used in the same furnace, the difference in 
the expansion and contraction of sheet and cast iron causes a 
strain that often loosens joints and results in serious trouble. 
Furnaces are set in the basement or cellar on a brick founda- 
tion, on feet or over a well; cold air is brought in from out- 
doors, heated by passing between the furnace and casing or 
jacket and is then taken through pipes into the registers and 
out into the room. When a furnace is set on feet, the cold air 
supply is simply taken from the room in which it sets. Cold 
air from outside is better than that from inside, when it can be 
used, as it is purer and better in many ways. It is better to 
have a large volume of warm air passing from the furnace 
than a small quantity of very hot air. It can be determined 
whether more cold air is coming in than the furnace heats, by 
trying some register that seems cold, and if the cold air is 
coming up shut off cold air box partially or make more fire, 
but if there is a down current through some register, it is 


generally evidence that there is not cold air enough coming 
into the base of the furnace. If the casing of the furnace 
gets very hot, it will tell you that you are not giving it as much 
cold air as it needs, and the supply should be increased. A 
return or circulating cold air pipe is often taken from the 
coldest part of the house, usually hall, back to the base of the 
furnace; this draws the cold air from the house, heats and 
sends it back again. A pipe of this kind should never be 
more than one-third the capacity of all the hot air pipes used 
on afurnace. Where a return cold air pipe is used it is ad- 
visable to partially close the outside cold air box at night, be- 
cause the furnace, burning less, requires less cold air; in the 
morning keep the box the same until the furnace becomes hot, 
when it can be opened and a good volume of cold air allowed 
to flow through. The management of a furnace is much like 
that of a stove, the manipulation of cold air being the greatest 
difference. Do not allow the ashes to accumulate under a 
grate, as there is danger of burning it out. Unless a good air 
space is left between the grate and ashes there is danger of 
the fire in the fire-pot and under the grate igniting, and a few 
minutes is all that will be necessary to destroy the grate. 
Never shake a grate; use a poker freely and only the dead 
coal need be removed, when if shaken much, live coal would 
be lost, the fire banked down and the air kept from passing> 
through freely. Ashes should be removed at least once in 
twenty-four hours. Never stir the top of any hard coal fire, 
as it deadens it. Coal should be put in the furnace before 
the fire gets very low, putting on enough at atime to carry 
the fire through to such time as is convenient to attend to it 
again. You will have better results from your furnace if you 
will allow your fire to run low enough so that when you wish 
to close your furnace at night you will have space in your fire- 
pot for a good supply of coal to be put on, say one-third or 
one-half the capacity of the fire-pot, and this will allow you to 
keep a good fire during the night and still have a good fire in 
the morning. There is much comfort and economy in keep- 
ing a house of an even temperature. 

The coal used in furnaces varies from range to large egg, 
according to the size and kind of furnace, more small egg 
being used than any other size. It is even more necessary 
that furnace coal should be of uniform size than that stove 
coal should be. The proper amount of fuel to be used in a 
furnace is governed by the size and exposure of the house, 
the size and construction of the furnace and the care given 
the same. Where one will burn five tons of coal, another, in 
the same house and with the same furnace, may burn ten, the 
difference being generally caused by carelessness in attend- 
ance. The servant who attends to a furnace often knows but 
little about it and the mistress less. 

Furnaces are made to burn wood, but are not commonly 
used in cities. In setting a furnace, care should be used to 
have all the joints well packed with a cement that will not 
burn out, as some cement used, in a short time, turns to dust 
and no longer hinders gas and dust from escaping. The size 
of furnace required to heat a house depends upon the size, lo- 
cation and exposure of the house, climate and the placing of 
the furnace. The furnace dealer is the best judge of the size 
and his experience will tell him how large an amount of cold 
air will be necessary to obtain the best results. If a respon- 
sible dealer will put the furnace in and guarantee its heating, 
there will seldom be any trouble with it. The upper rooms 
of a house are heated by pipes usually passing between walls 
made of tin, double one inside, another and braced with air 
space between the two pipes. These are generally put in a 
house while building, but if not, can be placed in many old 
houses between the walls without disfiguring them. Some 


old houses will not admit of this, and then they are placed in 


a room or closet and encased and decorated to match the 
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room. Ina house heated by stoves the halls are often not 


warmed, but with a furnace the house is about the same 
temperature all over, and then there is only one fire instead 
of anumber to care for. Coal is usually kept in the basement 
and is easy to feed to the furnace and all the ashes and dirt 
are where it is easy to take care of them. 

It is better to have stove or furnace overlooked and put in 
order once a year, and if done during the summer it can be 
done cheaper and better than if left until fall, as summer is 
the dull season of the stove and furnace man. When your 
stove or furnace is out of order call in an experienced furnace 
man and have the trouble remedied and do not ‘expect that 
you can neglect the heater, for, like a cooking stove, sewing 
machine or watch, it should be kept in thorough repair if the 
best results are to be expected. 


Original in HOUSEKEERPING. 


MAKING “COOKEY MEN.” 


Saturday has come, again, 
And now I'll have some fun; 
Mother and I will cook-books take 
And to the kitchen run: 
Cooking-aprons we will don, 
Hands will wash and, then, 
We will spend an hour or two, 
Making Cooky-men.” 


Kind Therese will sift the flour 
And milk and eggs will bring ; 
To the shelf I'll swiftly run 
And quickly back will spring - 
Cup and bowl and knife and spoon 
I’ll place upon the table. 
I'll measure flour and sugar, too, 
And do what I am able. 


Mother says she’s Captain, now, 
And I the boat-swain small ; 
But when I grow a bigger gir]. 
I'll have to do it all: 
So the eggs I'l! gently break 
And have them beaten, soon, 
While she does baking-powder take 
And measure in a spoon. 


Mother stirs within the dish 
The good things, all together, 
Till the dough is nicely mixed, 
Lightly as a feather ; 
On the board she rolls it out 
Turns it round and then,— 
I the cooky-cutter take 
And make the “ Cookey-men.” 


There! that one has lost his head 
And this looks like a clown; 

No matter! just as good they’ll taste, 
When they are crisp and brown ; 

Ah! now see how good they look, 
Lying in the pan ; 

Don’t you wish you had a taste, 
Of a cookey-man.” 


Now I'll sift the sugar on, 
Then, to the oven take, 
And there Therese will stand on guard 
To watch them as they bake. 
All the week I go to school 
Till Saturday, but, then— 
Tis such fun a cook to be 
And make the ‘‘ Cookey-men.” 


—Helen Percy. 


THE fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary’s heart to him doth tie: 
And tis a firmer conquest truly said, 
To win the heart than overthrow the head. 
—Lady Elizabith Carew. 


—WNellie Willey. | 
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MY LITTLE ONE AND I. 
Outside, wind and cloudy sky 
Inside, warmth and comfort lie, 

Fire and light— 
Gleam to-night— 
For my little one and I. 
Pussy purrs—so happy she, 
Curled up on her cushion see, 
Where she lies— 
Sleepy eyes— 
Watch the flames leap merrily. 
Ponto in his sleep w#// bark, 
Thinks he still must watch and bark 
Lest some foe— 
Ere we know— 
Leap upon us from the dark. 
Dicky-bird has chirped “ Good- Night,” 
Tucked his head far out of sight, 
Little one— 
Day is done— 
For you both, till morning light. 
For my birdie’s drowzy head, 
See, her dainty couch is spread, 
Swinging low— 
To and fro— 
Rocks the tiny cradle bed. 
Outside, wind and cloudy skies, 
Inside, watched by Angel eyes, 
Soft and warm— 
Free from harm— 
Fast asleep my baby lies. 
—Ruth Argyle. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT KEROSENE. 

Marks on tables caused by hot dishes may be removed by 
kerosene rubbed in well with a soft cloth, finishing with a little 
cologne water, rubbed dry with another cloth. 

When giving the final polish to stoves, before putting away 
for the summer, mix the blacking with a little kerosene in- 
stead of water, to prevent rust. 

Tarnished paint may be cleaned by rubbing with a cloth 
wet with kerosene. 

Black walnut or any wood finished in oil may be kept bright 
by polishing with kerosene. 

Poura teaspoonful of kerosene into each quart of boiled 
starch, for a gloss; this will also prevent irons sticking to 
thin goods. 

Kerosene will brighten silver. 

Rub lamp chimneys with newspaper on which has been 
poured a little kerosene. This will make them much clearer 
than if soap is used; they will also be less liable to crack. 

To remove rust from steel, rub with kerosene, and soak for 
a day, polishing with emery dust and kerosene. 

Rub rusty flat-irons with kerosene. 

Kerosene will soften boots and shoes’ hardened by water, 
and render them as pliable as new. 

Brighten zinc with kerosene. 

A tablespoonful of kerosene in a boiler of clothes will 
greatly facilitate the rubbing. 

Iron and polished steel, when not in use, may be kept from 
rusting by wiping with a cloth on which a little kerosene has 
been poured. 

Oil cloth may be brightened by rubbing with kerosene. 

All soiled spots found around door-knobs on light-painted 
doors, may be removed by kerosene on flannel cloth, with no 
injury to the paint. 

Kerosene poured on red flannel and bound on the throat, 
will greatly ease a sore throat. It will also heal cuts and cure 
chilblains. 

—Ray Joyce. 
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STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING. 


SoME INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES. 


N discussing the merits and econo- 
mies of methods of heating, 
householders should bear in 
mind, as some:imes they do not, 
the differences in the amount of 
space warmed and the quantity 
and diffusion of heat required. 
For instance, a citizen related 
recently how his stove, which he 
had substituted for a small fur- 
nace, had saved him several tons 
of coalinaseason. It appeared, 

however, on inquiry, that he had to shut up several rooms in 

cold weather which were formerly warmed by the furnace, so 
that with less coal he got less heat. It is cheaper, of course, 
to warm few rooms than many, small rooms than large ones, 

a little house than a big one; but in the case of steam and hot 

water heating, the proportionate expense of running the heat 

decreases as the amount of space to be heated increases— 

that is it does not cost twice as much to warm a house of 16 

rooms as to warm one of eight rooms. 

It has been sufficiently well established by experience that 
the running cost of a steam or of a hot-water plant, where the 
heating is done by the direct plan (that is, with radiators in- 
side the rooms to be warmed) is much cheaper than that of a 


the water in the pipes can be maintained with a fire that 
would not make steam. This is the principal reason why hot 
water is cheaper than steam. Another advantage is that in 
starting a new fire in a hot-water plant, the water begins to 
circulate in the pipes the moment the fire begins to raise its 
temperature, and very soon gives off heat; whereas in a steam 
boiler no heat can be had till the fire has burned long enough 
to raise all the water in the boiler to the steam point. Again, 
in case of the fire going out, through neglect, if it is at once re- 
newed the water in the pipes will not cool sufficiently to cool 
the rooms. 

It is probable that 50 per cent. of the people who build new 
houses now-a-days put in steam or hot-water plants for heating, 
and their greater economy and vastly greater convenience 
and desirability over other methods are coming to be generally 
conceded and understood. There has been a very large de- 
crease of cost in these kinds of heating apparatus within 18 or 
20 years, as well as very important improvements in the effi- 
ciency and economy of the apparatus. Most patents have ex- 
pired, so that there is very little monopoly in any part of their 
manufacture, and competition has reduced the cost to cus- 
tomers to about its lowest possible terms. As some people 
cherish a notion that there is danger in a hot water plant, it 


_ should be said here that it is absolutely the safest system of 


furnace in the same house heating the same rooms. It may | 
safely be put at 15 per cent. less, and in favorable conditions | 


even a larger saving could be made. With ¢udirect steam 


heating, where the steam is used to heat chambers of air in | 
the cellar, supplied from the cold air outside and conducted, | 


after warming, by flues and through registers, after the plan 


of the hot-air furnace, there is very little, if any, saving of ex- | 


pense. Some people prefer this method, because they dislike 
radiators; but it should always be remembered that the direct 
method is the cheaper. Steam heating by either method, has 


manifest advantages over furnace heating, especially in the | 


entire absence of dust, the plague of a furnace-heated house, 
which the best made apparatus cannot keep from the rooms, 
A steam plant is more durable than a furnace and requires 
little care, the important points being to keep the grate clear 
and the boiler clean. Keeping the grate clear is important 
in all fires, as fuel is wasted where the under draft is choked. 
Steam heating apparatus is supplied with automatic dampers, 
which regulate the draft. ‘The cost of a plant is not so great 
proportionately for a large house as fora small one. One 
adapted to heating 15,000 cubic feet, which is about the 
amount of space in an average-sized eight-room house, will 
cost, all complete, from $375 to $425. 


A hot-water plant costs about 1o per cent. more than a | 


steam plant for the same space to be warmed. The running 
cost the season through, is less than with steam, though dur- 
ing very severe weather the consumption of fuel will be some- 
what greater. This is more than offset by the much less ex- 
pense during the milder periods, when the fire in a hot-water 
boiler can be run very low. There is about the same differ- 
ence between the cost of direct and indirect heating as with 
steam. In indirect heating, the hot air flows through the 
room and passes off, it being necessary to provide for its es- 
cape in order to keep up the flow of cold air into the heating 


chambers. But in direct heating, the air of the room is | 


warmed over and over and a less degree of heat in the radi- | 


ator is needed to keep up the temperature of the room. In 
steam heating, whatever the weather the fire in the boiler 
must always be kept up hot enough to make steam, otherwise 
there will be no heat. In a hot-water plant the circulation of 


heating known; there is no possibility of an explosion, as the 
expansion of the water is provided for by an open vent, so 
that there is never any pressure on the pipes. We commend 
these systems as on all accounts the best and cheapest, and 
believe that every one who tries them will indorse that view. 
—Chauncey R. Sias. 
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THE ASH-LESS ISLE. 


O, the dusty cellar furnace ! 

O, the wide-mouthed hungry furnace ! 
Ever higher, higher, higher 

Heaps on coal the busy shovel, 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 

Fall the noisy ashes under— 

Fall the littering ashes, sifting 
Through each crevice, round the cellar. 
Hardly in her boxes _ barrels, 

Finds the house-wife room to hold it. 
Vainly looks she for the ash-man ; 
Waits for him from morn till evening ; 
Waits until the pails and kettles 

On the curb are all snowed under. 

Oh, the Saints invoked by Bridget! 
Oh, the protests of the mistress! 

Oh, the bluster of the master ! 

Oh, the inconvenience of it! 

Buried under dust and ashes ! 

Days go by—the ash-man comes not— 
Comes not to a suffering people ; 

By this time the baby’s cradle 

Will not hold another atom, 

By this time the frail band-boxes 
Rudely burst and spill their contents. 
But, some day, thus speaks the housewife : 
‘* Hark!” she says, ‘‘I hear a creaking, 
Hear a rumbling, crashing, slamming, 
Hear a sound of boxes, barrels 

Being dashed upon the side-walk.”’ 
Thus again the ash-man greets us— 
Comes to lift a grievous burden— 
Cheers us with his daily presence ; 

For this trouble with the ashes, 

Wears the heart, and wastes the body; 
Makes us long with bi er longing, 

For a residence in some region 

Where the “‘ natural gas ” flows freely— 
For some Island of the Blessed, 

Far removed from dust and ashes! 


—Ella Lyle. 
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TO BESSIE.—A VALENTINE. 


Bonny, brown-eyed Bessie, when I send you from my hand, 

These few words of loving greeting, over miles of sea and land, 
Does the baby-mind half know me, whom the baby eyes ne’er saw? 
Does the baby heart draw to me, following love’s unerring law ? 


Oh, my Bessie loved so dearly—loved so dearly, all unseen ; 
In this strange old world about us many stranger things have been 
Than for one by such sweet fancies willingly to be beguil’d ; 
One who loved the mother, ever thus to love her little child. 


How I long, dear heart, to hold you in my arms all tenderly, 
Telling you the nursery stories that were once so dear to me: 
Poor Cock Robin's tragic ending, or the fate of Jack and Jill; 
Humpty Dumpty’s elevation, and the woman ’neath the hill. 


Then, when sweet eyes grew heavy, I would hold you close and close, 
Tell you other tales and fairer than are any, love, of those: 

How the gracious guardian angels watch about our little one, 

Or in Heaven’s holy radiance far outshine the glorious sun. 


Ah, ’tis fain our dreaming, Bessie, while I hold you in my heart, 
We may be, on this earth, ever, as to-day, still far apart; 

I may send my thoughts to yon-ward, as these fantasies of mine, 
To my southern orange-blossom from her loving Valentine. 


—Ruth Hall. 
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STOVES AND FUEL. 
How tro HANDLE THE ONE AND SAVE THE OTHER. 


GOOD range or cooking stove lightens 
a woman’s work so much, that every 
kitchen should contain one; though 
the parlor be unfurnished or the house 
unpainted, have a safe, reliable stove 
with which to. do the family cooking. 
I doubt if there isa man living who 
would bother with an implement as 
trying as a burned-out, cracked, cook- 
ing stove that takes three times the 
fuel it should to heat the oven hot 
enough to bake. A cooking stove 
should be roomy; it is a mistake to buy a small stove. A 
range with six lids, large oven, elevated warming-oven, and 
other conveniences is the joy of a housewife’s heart. A stove 
(No. 9) with four lids, revolving top, reservoir, will do. There 
are many good kinds made. Stoves and ranges should have 
large fireboxes. When wood is burned in winter, chunks and 
small logs can be burned therein at night; if the drafts are 
properly regulated, the fire will keep until morning. 

The casting should be heavy. The drafts, flues, and 
chimney should be cleaned at least four times a year. Con- 
sult your insurance policy; read carefully and fulfill @/7 the 
conditions. See if your chimney is up to the required stan- 
dard, and that the stove is far enough from the wall. now 
that no sparks can escape any place, especially where the 
pipe enters the chimney. J/¢ wi// pay. Have your fre safe! 
Insurance money is hard enough to get when all the condi- 
tions have been justly complied with. It is terrible to 
burn out! If your stove smokes, find out the reason and stop 
it. We get old and ugly soon enough,—don’t allow yourself 
to be smoked. 

Whatever kind of fuel is used, insist upon it being good; 
if you burn wood, have at least half of it dry. Green wood 
can be burned sometimes, but never attempt to bake with it. 
Have a woodshed and see that it is filled. Peace is a long 
step in Godliness, and it should be maintained in the family, 
but disturb it temporarily, if need be, until enough wood is 
provided to last at least six weeks. Some men say, “O! any- 
thing will get burned if we bring it in.” Any man who | 
amounts to anything knows that women’s work is harass- 


ing enough without tormenting her with green, wet wood. 
Whenever I see a large woodpile, or, better still, a shed 
filled with finely split, dry wood I know that that man 
appreciates his wife and his position in his household. 
Nothing less than a saint can keep her temper and cook 
breakfast over a sulky, undecided fire, when the kitchen is 
blue with smoke and the wood sings psalms and sheds tears. 
When this is the case, my friend, just cook accordingly; if 
your other half likes pancakes white, dried, and sad, just give 
him plenty and do not re-inforce them with viands prepared 
the day before. You can eat a lunch after the fire concludes 
to burn while “he ” is feeding the calf. 

Soft coal makes acheap and hot fire. It is dirty; a filter 
attached to the cistern is a necessity if soft coal is used. It 
is better than poor wood. 

Hard coal is excellent to cook on in winter if the stove is 
made to burn it. Patience is an important requisite when 
learning to make, keep, and use a hard coal fire. It seems 
easy and is, when one learns how; one of the first things to 
learn is to leave it alone. “ Never have the coal come above 
the stove-lining. The fire will not be so bright, fuel will 
waste, because the draught is not so good. When not using 
the fire, keep dampers closed, when needed, open the drafts. 
For cooking or baking, no matter how hot the fire desired, 
having the coal come nearly to the top of the lining, the 
fire ought to last four hours without new coal or poking. 
The top of the stove may be red-hot; the coal piled up to 
the lids and yet the oven will not bake. There is too much 
coal in and the draught is stopped by it.” 

Gasoline is the best fuel for summer. But one must be 
careful when using it. One with a double burner for wash 
boiler and oven, and two single burners costs about sixteen 
dollars. Two and one-half gallons of gasoline at a shilling 
per gallon, will do the cooking, washing and ironing one week 
for a family of four. Then think of the comfort. 

A kerosene lamp-stove, with one burner is very handy. A 
quart of water can soon be boiled on one. 

—Rachel Schuyler, 
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A BACHELOR'S OPINION. 


Pooh, pooh! it’s nonsense, boys, I say, 

To think the birds should choose this day 
For billing and for cooing, 

It’s only silly folk, like you, 

Who have no better work to do 

That waste their time, and money, too, 
In such a senseless wooing. 


You'd better save your precious dimes, 
Instead of sending silly rhymes, 

Just like a pack of ninnies, 
But no! you needs must rack your brains 
And have your labor for your pains, 
Inditing sentimental strains 

To Pollies, Kates, and Minniés. 


And as for what they send to you, 

Dear, dear, it’s stuff and nonsense, too, 
With more of rhyme than reason. 

They’d better far be at their dooks, 

Or learn to be good, useful cooks, 

Than sending va/entines, odzooks! 
Both in and out of season. 


What, what? a valentine for me ? 

Do hurry, boys, and let me see— 
Who sent it now, I wonder? 

It must have been the Widow Grey, 

I’ve often seen her look this way, 

Well, well, I'll let her name the day— 
A comic one, by thunder! 


—Helen Whitney Clark. 
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HOUSE HEATING, HOME LIGHTING AND COOKING. 
Economy, CLEANLINESS, DAILY CARE, ETC. 


LIGHTING. 

THE OIL WE BURN. 
‘l’ was many years ago that the Seneca 
Indians, living on the government 
reservation in the lower tier of 
counties of New York, used to 
collect from the top of standing 
water of pools and ponds, an oily 
substance which they used for lini- 
ment for bruises and rheumatism. 
It was known in the market as 
“Seneca Oil,” and a small bottle 
of the substance sold for a dollar. 
This substance then collected in 
such small quantities, and _ intro- 
duced so sparingly into the 
markets of commerce is now 
known to have been the petro- 
Jeum, or kerosene, with which 
— we all have become familiar. 
Colonel Drake, a man living near Titusville, Pa., came to the 
conclusion that the earth held a reservoir of oil, and that the 
greasy substance found in New York and on the waters of Oil 
Creek, a small stream in Pennsylvania, also found oozing out 
of the crevices of rocks in the same locality, came from this 
subterranean reservoir. So firm was he in his convictions, that 
he sank a well, which after four months drilling, rewarded 
him by spouting forth two thousand barrels of oil. The 
whole nation was aroused, and in an incredibly short time, a 
large district was tested by drilling other wells, and oil pro- 
duction became one of the great commercial interests of the 


country. It is thoroughly an American enterprise, and has. 


assumed immense proportions. 

Manufactories were already 1n existence for the distilling 
of coal oil out of coal, and at first the resemblance was so 
great, that petroleum was thought to be the same substance, 
distilled by nature in her underground workshop; but the 
idea was not correct, though coal and petroleum are both the 
product of plant-life of the past, changed by the process of 
nature into these two substances. 

Science tells us that “the great coal beds are formed by 
great swamp forests which, under fresh water, and by great 
heat and pressure, were turned into coal.” Oil, it is now 
thought is formed by the softer plants, sea-weed and water 
plants, which have been under salt water, and at lesser heat, 
distilled beneath the surface. It is always found in connection 
with salt water, and forming on top, has soaked into porous 
sand-stone, sometimes running into holes and crevices of rocks ; 
with the oil and salt water in the underground veins, there is 
found a quantity of gas, and it is this heavy pressure of gas 
that makes a spouting well when oil is first struck ; when the 
power of the expanding gas is gone, the well has to be 
pumped by engines, fed by gas, or the oil of the well that is 
pumped. Manufactories that used to distil oil from coal are 
now used for refining the crude petroleum. 

Oil production is each year decreasing in the old original 
territory, and small wells that were once thought to be of 
very little value, are again an object of interest, and a man is 
fortunate who owns a number of small producing wells, the 
cost of pumping being comparatively small and the profits 
large. Abandoned wells are also being again worked and 
the territory of weak production is once more being tested 
with moderate success, the lesser production, resulting in 
higher prices for the commodity. ‘The average cost in former 


years for drilling a well was three thousand dollars, but at 
present the average cost has been reduced to about two 
thousand. It costs no more tq sink a well from the top of the 
highest hills than in the valley, though the same strata of 
sandstone must be reached. In drilling through the hill, a 
few feet below the surface, rock is struck, which forms such a 
firm casing for the well that cheap tubing may be used, but in 
drilling in the valley, the softer soil requires very expensive 
tubing, which is not infrequently lost, involving much expense 
and trouble. 

Oil from the wells is pumped into large tanks, through 
pipes lying on the surface of the ground. These tanks are 
located at convenient points all over the oil district. They 
are circular in shape, with alow, dome shaped roof, and built 
of boiler iron painted a dull, dark red, and hold from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand barrels of oil. At Olean, N. Y., there 
are about five hundred of these storage tanks, forming quite 
a city of tanks; they are arranged something like city blocks 
and squares with streets between them, and present a singular 
appearance. 

From these and other storage tanks a double line of six- 
inch pipes conducts the oil east, west, north and south, 
hundreds of miles to the great cities, great pumping stations 
being stationed about sixty miles apart along the way. 

Our lamp oil, as we buy it, bears little resemblance to the 
green, black or dark brown petroleum, before it is refined. 
When petroleum is distilled by being subject to heat, the 
lighter oils are given off first, and pass under the names of 
benzine, gasoline and naphtha. After the kerosene has come 
off there remains a dark residue from which is obtained ma- 
chine oil, and various preparations known as vasoline, cosmo- 
line, and paraffine, and some sorts of chewing gum and candy 
are made from this substance. 

The oil regions of Pennsylvania and New York are the 
principal sources of the oil supply for illuminating purposes, 
used throughout the entire world. These regions cover a 
stretch of land about two hundred miles in length and under 
twenty miles in width, while only about one-tenth of this is 
oil producing. This is divided into about eighty-five oil 
producing districts, clearly defined from the non-producing, 
by the derricks from the wells scattered over the ground. 
Only two counties in New York, Cattaraugus, and Alleghany, 
have been found to be productive, the rest of the famous dis- 
trict lies almost entirely in Pennsylvania, reaching a short 
distance into Ohio and West Virginia. 

Natural gas is used entirely for fuel in and near the oil 
regions. A large gas well, if neara large town, is more val- 
uable than oil. Gas wells of various capacities are found in 
all oil regions, and Western Pennsylvania is heated and 
lighted almost entirely by this gas. Around Pittsburgh there 
are gas wells of great extent and it has quite supplanted coal 
for all manufacturing purposes, and it can no longer be con- 
sidered a dirty city from smoke. McKean county, Penn., 
sends out its pipe lines for gas in every direction, extending 
them as far as Buffalo, N. Y., without losing much pressure. 
No additional power is necessary, so great is the force where 
it issues from the well to force the gas along its entire system 
of pipes.and it burns with a roaring sound in the stoves or 
furnaces where it is used. 

Many of these wells in about a year’s time become ex- 
hausted, and new ones are being constantly drilled. ‘The old 
wells are used during the summer months, when less pressure 
is needed, and are then capped or closed, and the pipes at- 
tached to new ones at the beginning of the colder season. 

The consumer pays by the month, the price being deter- 
mined by the number of stoves or grates used; after that is 
settled upon, he may burn his gas night and day, or he may 
shut it off, there is no difference in his price, consequently 
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the people never study any economy of fuel. This is also the 
same in regard to its use for illuminating purposes, and some 
homes though thoroughly uncomfortable from the heat, allow 
the gas jets overhead to remain lighted all day, for no other 
apparent reason than to save the labor of lighting them at night. 

To burn this gas in a stove it is not necessary to have a 
pipe attached, though many have them for appearance sake, 


ready at all times to pull up stakes and migrate to the latest 
new development. 

There are a few great oil centers like Bradford and Oil 
City, Penn., that have attracted to them other business 
enterprises sufficient, coupled with the great refining oil 
interests and marts of exchange, to secure to them a perma- 


| nent existence, and some attention is here given to the refine- 


but if consumers chance to fall short a length or so, they re- | 


main unconcerned about it, provided it reaches the garret; 
the small matter of not reaching the chimney does not dis- 
turb them. There is no odor when burning, and not much 
discoloration. 

The oil and gas are considered by resident physicians, 
great disinfectants, else we are assured that the people at 
Bradford, Pa., would have died off years ago with some plague, 
so imperfect has been the sewerage, and so careless have been 
the transient population in the location and building of their 
homes. Sewerage is receiving more careful attention there 
at the present time. I was also told by the medical authority 
that while most terrible accidents resulted from the following 


ments of their surroundings; but society and organizations 
are badly affected by the changing population. Derricks, 
the visible token of a well, loom up seventy feet high on the 
hillsides, and in the valleys around them, like chessmen on a 
great chess-board, and on the top of the highest hills they 
stand out against the sky like great skeletons of monuments, 
and one is lost in wonder at the immensity of the undertaking 
that can haul up those long steep hillsides the heavy timbers 
and engines necessary for the drilling of a well. The streets 
are not exempt from these unsightly objects, the cities having 
grown around the wells that were drilled in their infancy. 
They have philosophically accepted the situation, made no 
effort to remove the obstructions, but have let the public 


of the oil business, yet a iaborer about a well, though hand- 
ling and using sharp, rough and heavy tools, never was 
afflicted with sore hands, any abraisure of the skin or bruise, 
always healing rapidly. This would rather prove that there 
was virtue in the Indians’ “ Seneca Oil” of the olden time. 

The oil found in the Ohio oil field is entirely distinct from 
that of the eastern, being used more for fuel than for illumin- 
ating purposes. Its value in the market is also far below 
and it can hardly be said to come in competition with, or to 
affect the market for the Pennsylvania oil. It is found ina 
limestone rock, and is strongly impregnated with sulphurous 
compounds. The Pennsylvania oil is found in the pores of a 
heavy sandstone, and in depth below the surface from five 
hundred to twenty-seven hundred feet, and is considered the 
finest illuminating oilin the world. Pennsylvania oil averages 
in price from $1.00 to $1.03 a barrel, while Ohio oil averages 
from fifteen cents to twenty cents a barrel. 

A visitor to the land of the oil well is at once struck by its 
dissimilarity to any other region except, perhaps, a mining 
district. Speculation and the uncertainty of permanent 
location, drives from the mind of the would-be resident, all 
thought about beauty of construction, or choice of location, 
for his dwelling. Many of them are of a roving disposition 
at the best, choosing their home roof only for the time being, 


OIL REGION SCENES. 


adjust itself to the abiding necessity, so if one runs against an 
oil well in driving about, it is only necessary to proceed around 
the obstruction and find the street again on the other side. 

In Bradford, directly in front uf the Episcopal church, 
almost interfering with an approach by carriage to the front 
entrance, stands one of these black, greasy-looking derricks, 
pumping its occasional barrels of oil, making it too valuable 
to remove; dooryards are ornamented with them, the 
derricks projecting high above the house like a tower, the 
platforms around them are black and slimy with the drip 
from the flow, the grass for some distance around killed, and 
the earth looks greasy and black, with an occasional yellow 
scum in some depression, but so used are the residents to 
these sights that it proves no detriment to the sale of or value 
of the property for a residence except with the very wealthy. 

Another curious feature of an oil town is the network of iron 
pipes that lie above the ground, covered in places, but more 
often exposed, running along the sides of the streets, crossing 
them at intervals, which with the poorly graded condition, does 
not make driving a much to be desired pleasure. 

Here and there a pipe is standing upright a few feet above 
ground, and from many of them, night and day, flows a broad 
blaze of ignited gas, giving a bright light by night, and adding 
to the intensity of the heat of a summer’s day. Some of 
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them are shut off during the daytime, but a large percentage | 
blaze on regardless of the sun’s rays. No sparks ever come 
from this blaze, consequently there is no danger from them 
if sufficient space is allowed them when the pipe is set. 
These lights may be seen all up and down a hillside, and 
through the valley, and at night they look very pleasing and 
camp-like. This is waste gas from oil wells belonging to 
individuals, the gas used for domestic and manufacturing 
purposes being supplied by companies. Not much attention 
is given to fruit cultivation or gardening in these regions, but 
the people depend upon the railroads to bring their supplies 
from the land of more moderate living. Here high prices 
prevail, and a rather reckless regard for expenses is the rule. 
Speculating in oil in the exchanges is done by the same 
system of margins that is used in dealing in wheat or railroad | 
stocks. The oil is bought and sold, and the loss or gain 
credited to the dealer, without any exchange of storage, or | 
oil seen, and the business once indulged in, is hard to relin- 
quish; the fortunate hope to acquire more, and the unfortu- 
nate, which by far outnumber the former, wildly hope to 
regain their lost fortunes. Women are regular dealers in the 
exchanges, and at the Bradford Oil Exchange there is a gal- 
lery called the ladies’ gallery, where they sit and by nods and 
signs direct their agents in the pit below according to the fluc- | 
tuations of the market. ‘Teachers and servant girls have been 
affected by the mania, and to such an extent that the school 
board of the city of Bradford had to prohibit the tendency by 
refusing to employ any one indulging in the venture, as the | 
excitement and depression following, unfitted them for their | 
school duties, but, no school board or city official, or private 
citizen has yet found means by which he can control the actions 
of his servant girl, and she may yet speculate with her last 
dollar, while her employer and all he holds dear, are the help- 
less, much enduring victims of the fever of her speculations. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S VALENTINE. 


Just forty years ago, dear heart, 
This airy token came. 

Though pierced with Cupid’s wily dart, 
I knew the archer’s name. 


He loans his arrows, as we know, 
Upon the good Saint’s day, 

And sweet red roses hastes to strow 
In every lover’s way. 


A box of roses and a note, 
With nothing else in view! 

But how my heart leaped in my throat 
At that small billet doux! 


* Dear Grace,”’ it said, “‘ the roses red 
Conceal a fairy thing 

Arachne spun with silken thread 
Around a silver spring.” 


* Brush off the cobwebs which conceal— 
The vail so deftly spun— 

A look will then to you reveal 
My heart’s own chosen one.” 


Within a filmy mass of lace, 
A tiny mirror hid. 
O cupid, did you see my face, 
As I removed the lid? 
Though years have stealthily crept by 
And marked deep lines of care 
Round brow and cheek and lip and eye 
And silvered o’er my hair. 


E’en now within this little glass 
Which filmy webs enshrine, 

I still may see, as seasons pass, 
His faithful Valentine. 


—Adelaide George Bennett. | 
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OUR SAINT. 


’ No golden circlet shows about her head 
The while she tarried with us here below; 
Only in Heaven doth God find it meet 
On such the crown of victory to bestow. 
I seem to see her look of glad surprise, 
To find herself a Saint in Paradise. 


No thought of self entered her guileless heart, 
Busy for those she loved, the long day through ; 
Weary the hands, and the dear feet so tired, 
Till there was nothing more that they could do, 
Yet I can see her look of meek surprise, 
To find herself a Saint in Paradise. 


Placid and quiet—when her work was done, 
Knowing at last the blessedness of rest, 
She laid her burden down and sweetly slept; 
What pillow half so soft as Jesus’ breast! 
I’m sure her face was radiant with surprise, 

To find herself a Saint in Paradise! 


O, Thou dear Christ! Heaven is not far away, 
But we do miss that loving mother-face, 
And since the Light of Home has been withdrwn, 
Seem to have lost one earthly resting place. 
Surely ’twill be the best of all surprise 
To find once more our Saint in Paradise. 
—Marie Burr. 
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“PERFUMED LIGHT.” 


AVE you ever visited the country—the real country? 

Have you ever spent some “ Battle Summer” in 

a country boarding-house? Do you remember the 

dreary evenings, with the dim light, the horrible 

smell from kerosene lamps? The smoky chimneys becom- 

ing crematories for suicidal flies, gnats and mosquitos; the 

wide-opened, unscreened windows showing them a free pas- 
sage to their tomb. 

When, with all our Lares and Penates, we left Brooklyn, a 
few years ago and exiled ourselves to a foreign shore, (as the 
funny men in the papers call New Jersey,) we made one reso- 
lution, at least I did, to have a well-lighted house if it were 
possible. I have found that it zs possible and would advise 
every one zof to do two things: Don’t “put up” with a 
wretchedly poor light, even if you do use lamps; and don’t 
keep them within reach of the children. 

For the obtaining of the first, get good burners, even if 


| you have cheap lamps. For the second, fasten all lamps in 


brackets as far as possible above the little ones’ heads. 
Chandeliers can be had in beautiful designs for lamps as well 
as gas, and at just as wide a range of prices. The Rochester 
burners are the best, giving a clear, soft light. They con- 
sume a great deal of oil, but one good lamp is better than six 
poor ones. 

All lamps should be filled in the daytime and at a regular 
hour. They must not be too full; they must be very care- 
fully wiped off. The globes and chimneys should be kept 
clean and clear. The wicks are best trimmed by simply rub- 
bing off the charred surface. 

The light is often affected by the holes ‘in the burner 
becoming clogged. This can be remedied by boiling the 
burners in a strong solution of washing soda. 

When the lamp is lighted, it will be very evident to one 
sense at least, whether it is too full, not wiped perfectly dry, 
or turned down too low, as from any of these causes an odor 
that is powerful if not sweet, will ascend toward heaven. This 
peculiar fragrance always reminds me of a line of Bulwer’s: 


“And perfumed light from alabaster lamps.” 
If kerosene oil is vo¢ perfumed light, what is it ? 
—M. Warren Hale. 
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WHAT AILS THAT LAMP. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SOLUTION OF AN OFTEN-RECURRING 
PROBLEM. 


S the use of kerosene lamps is so nearly | 


universal and experience with them so 
extended, it may seem almost super- 
rogatory to bring forward anything in 
the way of instruction as to their care 
and use. 
to be a sufficient guide, were it always 
brought into play. 
lamp explosions occur we know that 
there is ignorance or carelessness or 
both ; for it may safely be assumed 


that with the oil and lamps of the | 
| unsafe. 


present day, any such disaster cer- 


tainly indicates one or both of these | . : 
| need be no trouble in always having a good, clear, steady 


failings on the part of the persons 
using the lamp. 
lessness are likely to go together, and 
laziness is only a farther development of carelessness. Kero- 
sene gives the clearest, best and most healthful light now at 
our command. Even electricity has not yet equaled it in 
steadiness and purity. It is so much cheaper than any other 


as to bear no comparison; and if managed with anything | 


like common good judgment, its safety and convenience are 
equal to those of any other source of artificial light. It is 
therefore of importance that everybody be able to make the 
best use of it. 

The commonest mistake, and one of the worst, is to permit 
the draft of the burner to become clogged with charred wick, 
pieces of burned matches, etc. 
know that the flame of the lamp requires. a clear draft, as 
does a fire. Without it there is imperfect combustion, flick- 


ering, smoking, and bad smell, which are usually charged to | 


the oil, the lamp, the burner or the chimney, when in fact the 
fault isin the user. Keep the inside as well as the outside 
of the burner clean and keep a// openings completely free 
from even the least obstruction. 

More mistakes are made in trimming the wick too often or 
not often enough, too much or too little. It is not always 
necessary to trim it every day, 
day is sufficiently frequent, if the lamp has been fully sup- 
plied with oil. Be guided by the amout of use. 
off all the charred portion. Leave a thin coat of the char on 
the end of the wick. 
well-shaped flame from a fresh-cut wick. 
corners to prevent the flame spreading too wide and over- 
heating the sides of the chimney. Do not let the wick get 
too short. When it does not touch the bottom of the lamp it 


is time to get anew one, and it should be done at once. | : 2 ; ; 
| danger in blowing out a lamp, if the flame is first turned 


Never seek to lengthen it by sewing on strips of cloth. See 
that the wick exactly fits the tube, but not tightly. In putting 
in a new wick be careful not to let a thread of the warp catch 
in the teeth of the rachet and pull out; it will make trouble 
ever after. A wick should be discarded and a new one sub- 
stituted after a year’s use, even if still long enough. 

Of course, the wick must be perfectly dry when put in, and 
in starting a new lamp that has been washed or an old one 
that has been cleaned, the utmost care must be taken that 
every atom of moisture has been dried out before the oil is 
putin. Be sure to give the wick time to fill with oil before 
lighting it; or if haste is necessary, turn the dry wick far 
above the top of the burner and dip that end in the oil in the 
lamp; turn it back, reverse the burner, screw it in place and 
the wick is ready to light. 


Make sure that the chimney fits closely at the base. Oc- 


Common sense would seem | 


But so long as | 


Ignorance and care- | 
| such care, an ordinary well-constructed lamp and burner 


Some people do not seem to | 


Usually, indeed, every other | 
Do not cut | , 
| above the reach of people’s heads. 


It is next to impossible to get an even, | 
Slightly round the | 


casionally a chimney will be found slightly rounded on the 
bottom so that there is always a little crevice on one side or 
the other. ‘This causes a side draft, makes the blaze un- 
steady and often puzzles the housekeeper to discover “ what 
ails the lamp.” 

One more error is to burn the lamp with the oil in the 
reservoir too low. ‘This not only causes Imperfect combus- 
tion of oil and over-burning of the wick, but is dangerous. 
At the very least the oil should not get below an inch in 
depth, and it is much better to keep the lamp nearly full. 
Never fill it quite full up to the burner socket. Leavea 
small air-space, for safety and to allow for the expansion of 
the oil when warmed. It is usually cold when put in, and if 
the lamp be completely filled, and left in a warm room, it 
will soon be found flowing over the top. Use only the best 
oil. Cheap oil is much the more expensive, besides being 


If all the points so far covered are faithfully observed there 


light, and practically no danger of lamp explosions. With 
should last a generation ; and you may feel quite sure that, if 
your lamp smells bad or flickers or otherwise misbehaves, the 
fault may be looked for in some one of the directions here in- 
dicated. Sometimes burners long in use become obstructed 
by asort of gummy deposit from the oil. An excellent way 
to cleanse and renovate them in such a case is to boil the 
burners for a long time in water with strong soap or other 
similar detergent. They will come out “as good as new,” 
unless they have been worn out or injured in other ways. 

A few suggestions by way of precautions against accident 
may be offered: 

Never fill a lamp while it is lighted. Never fill it near an- 
other lighted lamp ora gas jet. Never fill a lamp and then 
set the filler down near it and proceed to light the lamp; get 
the oil can away first. 

If a lamp has a feeding-place on the side be sure that this 
is tightly closed before lighting the lamp. 

Better always fill and trim lamps by daylight. 

Always select lamps with a broad, heavy base. 

Never use a large lamp, or any lamp with a standard, as a 
“run-around” lamp. There are plenty of small lamps with 
handles, “ standing on their own bottoms,” easily carried and 
admirably adapted for safe use for such purposes. 

Be very careful that lamps in brackets or hangers are 


Never permit children to handle or light lamps. 

In putting out a lamp, always turn the flame very low be- 
fore blowing into the chimney; then blow a quick, short 
puff, and then turn up the wick again to be sure the flame is 
extinguished. Some lamps are provided with extinguish 
ers, but they are usually very unsatisfactory. There is no 


very low. 

Let these and other precautions which common sense will 
suggest be carefully observed in the care of lamps, and the 
kerosene lamp will cease to be the source of annoyance and 
danger that it nowisin many households, and will become 


truly “a joy forever.” 
—Mrs. Sarah Jessup. 


OINN AMON. 


Cinnamon is the bark of a tree, and is grown most largely 
in Java and Ceylon. Only the young branches are stripped 
for the cinnamon bark, but very small branches are not 
peeled. The bark is removed in strips and scraped on 
both sides, and afterward sun-dried, when it is ready for 
commerce, 
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HOUSE HEATING, HOME LIGHTING AND COOKING. 
Economy, CLEANLINESS, DAILY CARE, ETc. 


OOOKING. 
THE USE OF GAS FOR COOKING PURPOSES. 


© AS as a fuel for domestic purposes 
has for a long time been used by 
housekeepers to a certain extent. 
It is only within a few years, how- 
ever, that it has succeeded in 
demonstrating its superior advan- 
tages over other fuel for the pur- 
poses named. It has been the 
case that a great many persons 
believed that while gas for cooking 
and heating was practicable, yet 
it was too expensive for most 
people, especially those who were 
constantly having to figure close in their expenses. The fact 
has been established that gas for these purposes is the cheapest 
fuel. Manufactories for making gas stoves are rapidly in- 
creasing and thousands of stoves are sold annually all over 
our country. The low price of gas generally has had its influ- 
ence in the general introduction of this fuel. Some of the ad- 
vantages resulting from the use of gas may be quickly recited : 

In the first place it is always ready. The simple turning of 
the gas cock and applying the match is all that is necessary. 
No ashes, no soot, no wicks to trim, no reservoir to fill. Ordi- 
nary care should be used in keeping the stove clean, to insure 
its perfect working and entire satisfaction. Its use will be 
found very convenient and of great assistance in the sick cham- 
ber, by using a small nursery burner, and it will perfectly and 
positively assist in cooking the most elaborate dinner. 

Cooking by gas, not only does the work more perfectly and 
satisfactorily, but quicker and with less shrinkage than any 
other known method. One of the ablest gas experts of the 
country, not many years since, made a careful and accurate 
test of the relative working of a well known kitchen range 
and a large gas range. The results demonstrated absolutely 
that the gas stove would do its work quicker and cheaper, 
with less shrinkage of food. The shrinkage was fifteen per 
cent. greater in the range than in the gas stove. The cost for 
fuel thirty per cent. greater in the range than in the gas stove. 

When cooking anything that requires a steady and even 
heat, one can see how finely the gas stove is adapted for this, 
as by turning the gas on till the required heat is obtained, it 
will remain at that point until changed. And, again, how 
many housekeepers are there who have never been through 
the experience of being late with meals? Many a woman 
can testify to the advantage derived from the use of the gas 
stove in such an emergency over the ordinary cooking range. 

Another great advantage is that of the comfort derived, es- 
pecially in the summer season, when the thermometer ranges 
in the nineties, and when the good lady of the house is puz- 
zled to know how to meet the oppressive heat of the atmos- 
phere, not to mention the heat generated in the house. ‘The 
gas stove at this time is really a blessing. Instead of having 
to endure the extreme heat of a kitchen range, combined with 
the atmospheric heat, the housekeeper is enabled to perform 
her household duties with comfort. 

The uses of gas for heating, as well as cooking, have also 
latgely become a necessity and various kinds and styles of 
stoves are made, from the small stove with a heating drum at- 
tachment, to the large and beautifully decorated fire-place. 
Bath-rooms, small chambers, offices and, in fact, any room in- 
sufficiently heated by the heating system in the building, is 


readily taken care of by the gas stove. When the seasons are | 


changing, and when houses are chilly, but not enough so to 
call for the starting up of the furnace, then it is that a gas 
stove is appreciated and is the right thing at the right time. 

The heating of water for baths is very successfully done by 
the use of a small gas stove, which heats a small coil of pipe 
through which the water for the bath-tub passes. By this 
means a thirty gallon boiler of water can be heated from 50° 
to 120° in an hour, costing about three and a half cents. In 
fact there are so many advantages derived by using gas for 
cooking and heating, that it is difficult to enumerate them. 

In many gas stoves the Bunsen or atmospheric burner is 
used. The combination secured in this burner is two volumes 
of air to one volume of gas, making a mixture which burns 
with a bluish flame, the heat from which is much more intense 
than that from gas alone. A great many heating stoves are 
made with burners using gas alone, and when lighted throw 
the light on a finely polished corrugated copper reflector, 
making a very cheerful and attractive affair. 

A few facts concerning the expense connected with using 
this fuel may be of interest. The quantity of gas used varies 
in different stoves, according to size of the burner. In ordi- 
nary cooking stoves, from six to eight feet of gas an hour for 
each burner, is sufficient for the burners used for boiling, fry- 
ing, etc.; from twelve to twenty feet per hour for roasting and 
broiling; from six to twelve feet per hour for heating. If it 
is desired to reduce the consumption to less than the above 
figures, all that is necessary is to turn the gas partly off. To 
arrive at the cost of the gas used in any burner, per hour, all 
that is needed is the price and quantity used. Example: If 
a two-burner stove is used just an hour and the burners using 
six feet of gas each, it would consume twelve feet in that 
time,—a fair average. ‘Taking gas at $1.60 per thousand feet, 
which is also fair, as most gas companies of any size do not 
charge more than this, which would be sixteen cents per hun- 
dred feet or one 6-10 mills per foot. If, therefore, one foot of 
gas cost one 6-10 mills, twelve feet would cost twelve times as 
much, or one 92-100 cents the total cost of running a stove of 
this size one hour. This estimate is for a two-burner, or 
double stove. For a single-burner stove, it would be one-half 
the cost, or 96-100 of acent per hour. If larger burners are 
used than six feet, as is usually the case in heating stoves, the 
cost increases in the same proportion, but it should be borne 
in mind that the more gas used the more heat is obtained. 
Do not these figures prove the assertion made, that gas is the 
cheapest fuel used for these purposes ? 

If there are those who doubt the correctness of the fore- 
going statement, they can easily test the matter and see for 
themselves, simply by going to the office of almost any gas 
company, where the desired information would doubtless be 
gladly given. The writer having had several years experience 
in handling stoves of this kind, knows positively that all that 
is necessary for the general adoption of this method of cook- 
ing, is that the people should acquaint themselves with the 
simple facts upon which it is based. Only a short time ago 
a gentleman said, speaking of the heating stove he recently 
purchased, “‘ Why, I should think that every one would have 
one. It is quite inexpensive and I am delighted with it.” 

We allow our prejudices to influence us too often. This is 
one reason why so many think that it is cheaper to use kero- 
sene for cooking purposes. I venture to say not one person 
in ten knows how much it costs to run a kerosene stove, 
simply because they buy the oil in small quantities and keep 
no account of it. Parties who have used both gas and kero- 
sene for cooking, have declared that gas was the cheaper. I 
trust this paper may stir up some of the unthoughtful and in- 
different housekeepers to an investigation of the matter, and 
it may result in lighter burdens and more of comfort. 

B. Allen. 
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THE KEROSENE OIL STOVE. 


INEXPENSIVE, CONVENIENT AND USEFUL. 


HE usefulness of the kerosene oil 
stove can not be over-estimated. 
Coming as they do in varied sizes, 
one can readily make a satisfactory 
selection when they know the 
character and amount of work they 
wish the stove to accomplish. *They 
are very inexpensive and the cost 
of their consumption equally so; 
thus making this friend to the 
household, not alone the monopoly 
of the rich, but in a wider and 
fuller sense proving of immense 

value to all, even to the homes of the very poor. Of course 

they require practical thought—an oil stove is no better fitted 
to take care of itself than is a lamp. Both need the same 
character of attention. An improperly cut wick will at once 
smoke the chimney of your lamp, causing a disagreeable 
odor, and prevent a clear, strong light. Just so the wicks of 
your stove, unevenly cut, will prove a trouble ; they will soon 
smoot the flues, which are to the stove what a chimney is toa 
lamp, and the quantity of heat generated will thereby be ma- 
terially lessened, besides producing a most unwished for odor 
and tainting the atmosphere in your otherwise healthful room. 

A lady was so abruptly called from her drawing-room that 
she forgot to lower the wicks of her piano lamp. Think of 
her dismay when, an hour later, she returned, to find the 
chimney and porcelain shade shattered, besides the dainty 
silk and lace shade scorched and ruined. The flame and 
soot had also injured several handsomely bound books, and 
as a part of the porcelain and glass had fallen on the top of a 
mahogany table, it had to be sent to the cabinet-maker’s, to 
be rubbed and polished. 

Another person I am told had left a kerosene oil stove 
alone for about the same period of time, and returned to find 
a smoky, sooty room, while everything in it, to a greater or 
less extent, had received injury. And yet neither the stove 
or lamp should receive condemnation, but rather the person 
to whose care they had been intrusted. Unless coming back 
almost immediately, it is best to put the fire out, and relight 
on your return, as that will always insure safety. 

The smallest stove has but one wick, and while it is very 
helpful in the heating of infant’s food, securing hot water, 
etc., we would advise the second size. The expense of this, 
including the drum for heating purposed, is a trifle under two 
dollars; and the quantity of oil used to run it will be found to 
be very moderate. 

For the expenditure of two, or at the most three cents, in 
kerosene oil, a comfortable meal for a family of six persons 
can readily be prepared by the means of a two-wicked stove. 
For example, first heat until boiling a large kettle of water; 
then remove and in its stead place a smaller, covered kettle or 
pot, in which is the proper quantity of lamb for stew or pot- 
pie. Cover this with some of the water previously heated ; 
later add your potatoes, onions, tomatoes, thickening and 
whatever your taste may desire. This cooked it will remain 
hot in the pot long enough to allow for the frying of other 
meat or fish, or some other one thing such as oyster stew or 
clam soup. It will also give you ample time to make tea or 
coffee. To this bill of fare may be added lettuce or other 
salad, with which you would have crackers and cheese, and 
with a dessert, previously made, or gotten from the bake- 
shop, and fruit, you will have a very appetizing meal, and 
a little thought can insure the production of a tempting and 
varied dinner daily, cooked without other agency than this 
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one small stove. While eating, a large pail of water should 
be heating for the dishes and other purposes. This done the 
fire may be put out. 

A stove of this character is one of the essentials for country 
use. A lady once taking it will never try vacation time again 
without it. When packing, you will find it easy to stow 
away, and with it should go an iron, a tin pail and a funnel— 
the latter for the purpose of pouring the oil through. So 
often country rooms, even in good sized hotels, are not 
heated, and by means of the drum, which is a part of the 
stove, you are independent of other fire. Also frequently 
when away from home, hot water is needed for lemonade, 
medical or other purposes, and at such times the little stove 
will prove a perfect boon. Besides, it is sometimes pleasant 
to entertain our summer friends and give a five o’clock tea 
in our own apartments. At such seasons what a blessing to 
be independent and to be able to make our own tea, which 
will taste all the better in our dainty cups, because our own 
hands did it all. And believe me, the stove will be found 
far more reliable than are a large proportion of the average 
hotel waiters. 

The iron you pack as part of the needs of the stove, can be 
put to infinite and desirable service. Laundry maids are not 
always on time, and frequently ladies who are abundantly 
able to pay the good sized bill which comes with their week’s 
clothes, would be very glad to occasionally press out a few 
handerchiefs for immediate service. A small iron will suffi- 
ciently heat for such a purpose, in a few minutes, by remov- 
ing the drum and standing the iron on top of the flues. It 
will not get sooty unless the wicks are too high. It also will 
prove a benefit to crumpled dresses—and indeed make one 
comfortable in a variety of ways. ‘Try it, and so find if my 
words do not prove correct. 

By means of the larger kerosene stoves, a course dinner of 
any length may be prepared; also baking and laundry work 
done. And all this without the heating up of the house, 
which is so unbearable during the hot summer days, besides 
having none of the annoyance of cinders and ashes; and 
when the meal is ready turn out the wicks and the expense 
for fuel ceases. If heat is needed put on the drum and 
you will soon have all the warmth you require. A large room 
can be heated comfortably through an entire winter day, by 
a two-wicked kerosene stove for the sum of eight? cents. 

Housekeepers, think of this, and save the great hole in 
the coal-bin. And if the north hall room which has no flue 
and seems so cheerless and uninviting is to be used, try 
what one of these little stoves will do towards making it 
bright and cheery. And remember it can be carried as 
readily as a lamp, and put down anywhere, just in the place 
most needed. 

—£mma /. Gray. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NEW DESSERT DISHES—PHILOSOPHICALLY SPEAKING. 
To BE SERVED IN “THE HOMES OF THE WORLD.” 


The speediest engine may not be the one that carries the noisiest 
whistle. 


Seeds of kindness seldom take root, and never flourish in cold, 
hard hearts. 


One week of quiet in a country cottage is worth ten of confusion 
in a city mansion. 


Dignify the business of homemaking with such an observation 
as “we are establishing a home” rather than debase it by the 
remark “ We are housekeeping.” 


If the rich man, who has reared one noble child to bless the 
world, is entitled to honor, what language can express the honors 
that shall be accorded the poor man who gives several such chil- 
dren to unfold its felicities? 

—Asa Harlin. 
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Originai in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES.—XXXV. 


THE FIRST FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
HE fashions for the coming season are 


printed cotton goods, however, in- 
tended for morning dresses and simple, 


the counters of the retail shops. There 
is no marked change in styles, and 
last year’s dresses can easily be mod- 
eled over for the coming season. Se- 
vere simplicity of cut and clinging 
draperies for the past few seasons, the leading features of 
dress, have been so long in favor that a reaction of taste in a 
short time may be safely predicted. No such change, how- 
ever, has come, and classic fashions will continue to prevail 
during the coming summer. 


BEAUTIFUL COTTONS. 

The new cottons imported for dress wear are dull in sur- 
face ; the lustrous satines of the past have almost disappeared 
from the shop counters. Exclusive dealers now often dis- 
claim that a cotton satine ever sold freely over their counters, 
but dealers for the masses still display some satines at re- 
duced prices. A dull-finished French gingham or a percale, 
in reality nothing more than the excellent French cambric of 
years ago, is used for the summer dresses, which wise 
women are already making up at this dull time between sea- 
sons, when a seamstress can be easily obtained. The French 
zephyrs, or zephyr cloths as they are sometimes called, are 
seldom shown in the regulation checked and plaided pat- 
terns of former years, but are striped, plain and’brocaded, or, 
as the importers denominate them, embroidered ginghams. 
There is a tendency of fashion toward dahlia, or red-purple 
and prune, or blue-purple shades, and all tints and hues of 
old-rose and pure, old-fashioned lavender colors are sought 
after. Old buff ginghams in fine stripes, which make such 
fresh, cool gowns for summer morning wear are again shown. 
The beautiful blue Danube greens, and the yellow-hued 
meadow greens are also to be found in percales and ging- 


hams. Newer than either of these are the ashen, dove-hued | 


and mode cottons, which are generally found in a plain 
ground, brocaded with a simple, all-over pattern in white. 
Dainty lined and checked ginghams and percales are im- 
ported for children’s frocks to be worn with white guimpes. 
They are found in pure blue, rose-pink, delicate lavender 
colors, or red combined with white, or several colors are used 
together with white in delicate medley or tint and shade. 


TAILORS’ CLOTHS. 


The new cloths imported for early spring gowns are sheer 
light wool, yet warm enough for cool days. These cloths or 


suitings are imported tailor gowns, as a plain walking dress | 


is now known, whether made at home or cut by a masculine 


cutter. These suitings are almost invariably checked, lined | 


or cross-barred in indistinct colors on a dark ground, or are 
in the more pronounced tartan plaids, especially in the green 
and blue mixtures of color. Shepherd checks of mode color, 
lavender, the new dark dahlia shade audergime or egg-plant, 
pinkish dove-grays combined with white are all shown in 
suitings for young ladies. Darker cloths show lines or 
threads of color’ striping an egg-plant purple ground or a 
dark chestnut cloth. These fine striped cloths promise to be 
exceedingly stylish as soon as the spring season opens, and 
are already being bought up by exclusive dressmakers and 
tailors. Illuminated checks, lines of bright color outlining the 


already here, though the greater part | 
of the importers’ goods are still in the | 
wholesale departments. The white and | 


country gowns, are freely displayed on | 


| pattern are also among new goods. As a rule all these 
| checked cloths are made up into solid costumes, but a few 
plaids with checked grounds are imported, to be used as the 
underskirt or fronts to gowns which are finished with dra- 
peries and bodices of solid checked cloth. 
CASHMERES AND CHALLIES. 
The beautiful cashmeres and beiges imported for dressy 
afternoon walking gowns or for house dresses are universally 
_shown with an embroidered or ornamented goods of the 
same color and weave, which is designed as the front or in 
some cases as the entire underskirt. The main portion of 


' these dresses with embroidered fronts is of plain material, 


either a sheer beige or cashmére. Fronts are also decor- 
ated in artistic needlework stitches, or are-part of écru can- 
vas striped with satin or gros grain ribbon bands crossing 
them, or are crossed by heavy dente//e or lace bands in the 
patterns of old Venetian point. A charming lavender beige 
is made up thus with a front breadth half of écru canvas, 
striped near the foot with four or five inch bands of black 
satin ribbon. A soft vest of écru canvas ornaments the 
bodice, and black satin stripes finish the collar and sleeve. 
A beautiful pinkish gray of the shade now called dove, known 
formerly as “ ashes-of-roses,” has a front ornamented in 
“darned” work with embroidery silk in the same color and 
crossed near the foot with bands of embroidery in couching 
stitching, in which patterns of white cord are caught down by 
threads of gray silk, and designs in bourette effects are used. 
In other dresses lengthwise stripes of inch width, ornament 
at intervals, a front finished in fine darned work. For tea 
gowns and morning dresses nothing can be more effective 
than a cashmere or camel’s-hair in delicate colors, which now 
come in beautiful shades which may be repeatedly cleansed 
and renew their freshness. 


THE COMING BONNETS. 

It is still too early to predict exactly what form the Easter 
| bonnets will take. Only the first importations of wholesale 
milliners are yet in the country, but certain generalities may 
be gathered. It is certain that the new bonnets and hats will 
be higher, though probably no higher in effect when trimmed, 
than those of last season, which were built up with trimming 
to considerable altitude. Ola Neapolitan braids, chips and 
fancy straws will be extensively used, and fine clusters and 
bouquets of small flowers, with lace and fancy material 
will be the chief trimmings. The intense yellow shades, 
bright and beautiful coquelecot reds, have almost entirely 
disappeared and instead we are offered yellow-scarlet or 
tomato-red, pinkish creveffe colors and dahlia and plum 
colors in a profusion of shades. It is probable that several 
shades of the same color will be more used in millinery than 
contrasts. This is shown in the flower clusters, which show 
all shades of a color, montures of roses in dahlia color being 
in the darkest egg-plant purple and showing touches of all the 
| intermediate colors down to a pale lavender. 


—Helena Rowe. 


| Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WORRY AND FRET. 

Men worry and women fret. A fretting man is unusual, 
and a woman who wears herself out with worry unaccompan- 
ied with fretting is not common. Both are manifestations of 
a common failing, however, and fretting is only worse so far 
as it compels others to share the victim’s unhappiness. It is 
a trite saying that fret and worry kill more people than hard 
| work, and very many men and women realizing the truth of 
this, have gone successfully to work to conquer the miserable 
habit. It is harder to do this where the tendency is inherited, 
but it can be done, and where it is an acquired habit the task 
is easy for a determined spirit. The way to stop is to stop. 
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Woman's WorK AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 

The new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organzations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. 


Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel ot communication be- | . x 2 
| earning is not really a vital matter, and who seek opportunity, 


Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the | 


tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 


development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 
Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happier 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 
Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 


| 
Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa 


journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 


work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in its sub-titles ‘In the | 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and ‘‘ For the Homes of the | 
World,” and Goop Hous&KEEPING i: eminently the proper channel for commu- 


nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


TWO VIEWS. 


A well-known Western journal not long ago contained a wail 


over the decadence of good housekeeping, contending that in the | 


past the head of afamily knew every detail of its management, 
prices included, while to day the majority of housekeepers are as 
ignorant as babies of what legitimate expenses consist in, and 


almost equally also, of what is a fair day’s work for one in their | 


employ. 
Whether this complaint is well founded or not, it is not our pur- 


and is convinced that any knowledge of prices or general expenses | 


will send good housekeeping to the winds as surely as too much 
knowledge in any direction. Here is a portion of the arraignment. 

“We are sorry for a new departure on the part of our pet maga- 
zine, GOoD HOUSEKEEPING, which has been as good of its kind as 
it seemed possible for human work to be. It has introduced a de- 
partment on “ Woman’s Work and Wages,” which has no possible 
connection with housekeeping. A medical journal might as well 
give a department to carpentering because men are both doctors 
and carpenters. We believe heartily in women doing work and 
getting good wages for it, but their outside work has nothing to do 
with good housekeeping, and we begrudge the pages given up to 
that subject.” 

Outside work may have no direct connection with a woman’s 
capacity for good housekeeping, but her capacity for good house- 
keeping has the strongest bearing on her ability to make a living 
by her own labor. The woman who can plan accurately, execute 
with neatness and despatch, and carry along quietly and almost 
imperceptibly the mass of details which make up the day’s work 
for most women, has already the qualities which will fit her for 
learning in business directions. In thousands of homes where 
just such qualities are exercised, the question is being asked, 
‘How can I earn quietly here where I must remain, enough to 


| 


lighten some of the burdens that must be carried?” Letters come 


| daily from these women, and too often it is only possible to answer, 


that so far as the letter enables one to determine, there is no 
avenue open. And this reply is made because in every line one 


| sees that there is no knowledge or training which will serve as a 


foundation for any new departure. The women who have de- 
veloped executive capacity in the home and who may be compelled 


to earn, have this advantage over all who have not, and in this very 


, fact lies the strongest reason for introducing in a magazine, de- 
voted to the “ Homes of the World,” a department which shall 
show women in these homes, just what women are doing, their 
struggle in all its phases, and the disabilities which hinder as well 
| as the powers that make for success. 


It is one of the hard facts of this nineteenth century that more 
and more women are forced to earn. Out of the mass who appeal 
to one from the home itself, is always a proportion for whom such 


only for the sake of a little more pin money. But the majority, 
are in actual need, and face it often quite helpless to accomplish 
the thing they most desire. Often they are of the type likely to be 
produced by sucha conviction as our exchange records. They 
have been quite certain that no housekeeper needed any informa- 
tion as to modes and methods of work, and that the women at 
work in trade or shop and the women at work under the home 
roof had interests in no ways identical. 

The fact is, no real separation is possible. What fits one for 


life in the most perfect fashion fits the other. The women who 
| must earn is tolerably certain that she must also at one period or 


another, be homemaker also, though the reverse may not be true 
for the homemaker. But each must know the work of the other. 
Thus far the advantage has been all on the housekeeping side, 
since many journals and magazines are devoted to home interests. 
It is time that to this should be added a better sense of what 
work means, and of the lives of workers in general, and if our 
neighbor will consider a little longer we are certain that the propo- 
sition which has served as a text will be reconstructed or at least 


2 : | modified to fit better the demand of a generation more and more 
pose at present to decide. But another journal near neighbor to | ; : i 
: A ......,.._ | forced into work which once had no place nor need in the average 
the first mentioned, has sounded an alarm in an opposite direction | 


home. 


A HINT FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
In a book entitled “‘ A Comprehensive Treatise on Perfumery,” 
by R. S. Cristiani, consulting chemist and perfumer, Philadelphia, 
he furnishes a table to give one an idea of the value of essential oils, 


and what margin of profit would result from distilling it should 
the opportunity offer; and then he proceeds to make a valuable 


| suggestion : 


“ As the manufacture of most of the essential oils is now confined 
to Europe or other countries of the growth of the plants, it might 
be well to call the attention of our countrymen to the culture of 


| some of these plants; for with our varied climate and soil it would 


seem quite feasible, and with experience prove profitable. Be- 
sides which we have such a variety of indigenous plants, many of 
which are profuse in flowers and fragrance, that we might with but 
little trouble be able to obtain some new perfumes that would rank 
with those so generally esteemed, and which we now have to im- 
port from distant countries. In Florida, for instance, we are con- 


| stantly increasing the culture of the orange and other tropical 


fruits; would it be more thana short step to cultivate the plants for 
their flowers, and another to distill their oil, or by maceration and 
absorption with grease or oil, give to commerce another source of 
the supply of these useful articles ?” 

California, whose climate is suited to so many fruits and flowers, 
has in some districts almost the same climate as Italy. Why can- 
not we then give attention to the culture of flowering plants that 
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may prove a source of pleasure, health, and wealth to thousands 
of our people ? 

“I give these hints to a population constantly on the look-out 
for novelties and ever trying to invent something new, so that 
when they have exhausted all other fields without the anticipated 
success, they may venture into this.” 

Probably there are large numbers of people who regard per- 
fumes only as an effeminate luxury, or have in their minds the 
remembrance of some faint and sickening odor that haunts their 
imaginations with disgust. Such are made by those who have no 
idea of the chords of odors. In these days their marvelous value 
as anti-malarious agents; as invigorators of declining intellectual 
vigor, their exhilarating power in nervous exhaustion and protec- 
tion in contagious diseases must be accepted by any one giving 
the subject even a little attention. Mantegazza advises the culti- 
vation of herbs and odorous flowers in marshy districts and in 
places infected with animal exhalations. 

Whether bee-keeping is compatible with flower farms I do not 
know but if possible the idea would be of double value. 

One woman near Philadelphia succeeded in making a compe- 
tency raising sweet-herbs, sold fresh and dried. 

There are many practical books to be consulted as to the 
methods of obtaining the best products of the plants as material for 
perfumers. The “ Art of Perfumery,” by G. W. Septimus Piesse 
Ph. D. F. C. S. is valuable and interesting. — M/7s. Florence 
H. Sawyer. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two wails head the list of letters for the present number; one 
from Maine the other from Texas. Widely divided as the two 
correspondents are, by land at least, they are one in spirit, and 
both agree in feeling that the editor of this department has duties 
she has somehow failed to recognize. One writes: 

“T thought that you meant to tell us exactly what to do and how 
to do it, and have been very much surprised to find that you do not 
seem to try to do this at all. That is what all women want, and I 
think it ought to be done for them because they have no means 
of knowing how to go to work, and one who knows ought to tell 
them. I think a list of occupations and the chances in each one 
would be a good plan; and I think that every city might havea 
place where women that want to learn could come and stay while 
they are learning. Why can you not start something like this? 
I read Goop HOUSEKEEPING with longing desire, to get some 
good out of it but if you don’t do this how can 1?” 

This is Texas, and Maine appears to be much of the same mind. 
Both require that something shall be provided at once and neither 
specifies what can be done by either, or what they are inclined to 
try to learn. In short the letters belong to the large class set 
down as “vague,” and while any suggestion possible will gladly 
be made, there must be clearer knowledge of what can be done or 
attempted. The department can only suggest. It cannot furnish 
employment or the place in which a trade or occupation may be 
learned. But the latter is an essential, and some plan for it might 
well form part of the work to be discussed in women’s clubs this 
winter. The new Trade School which will presently be opened in 
Philadelphia, will cover precisely this ground, and give a home for 
the full time required for learning a trade, to every applicant 
admissible under its regulations. Sometime must pass, however, 
before this work can begin since the plans of the buildings are but 

just made. In the meantime the New Century Working Woman’s 
Guild of Philadelphia, has opened a Trade School in connection 
with its other work, and hopes to demonstrate ona small scale, 
possibilities in this direction. There is no endowment and thus 
arises at once, the difficulty as to how learners shall subsist 
while giving the necessary time. Lessons are free, but it is not 
quite certain how this question,will be solved. The only method 


soon as it has the slightest value, increasing this as improve- 
ment goes on. 

A Kansas friend is of a different mind from the two already 
quoted. She writes: 


“You don’t know how many hints we have gleaned already. 1 
am the busiest of housekeepers, but called to think and plan a 
great deal for other people in our little town, and we welcome 
Goop HouSEKEEPING as one of the best friends women ever had. 
We are ready for anything and everything you have to tell or 
teach us, and the more the better. I only wish there were more 
possibilities of earning in this distant corner.” 


From another point in Maine comes a letter given here: 


“1 have read with much interest the articles upon the work and 
wages of women in your department in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. [| 
am a working woman and have supported myself and with the aid 
of a sister, my mother and an invalid sister through a long and ex- 
pensive sickness. The death of both mother and sister leaves us 
somewhat in debt, but trying to again rise to a level financial 
footing. Lewiston and Auburn, adjacent cities have a combined 
population of at least 35,000. We have no Woman’s Exchange 
here. Could I start one and make a fair living rate at it? Would 
you in your department give me some points or shall I send stamp 
for personal answer? I think I am capable of conducting a busi- 
ness.” Yours respectfully. Cc, R. 


One or two other letters hold much the same question and the 
same answer is to be given to all. A townof the size mentioned, or 
any knot of contiguous towns making up a population of as many 
thousand could do this. Lewiston, ought to support an exchange, 
if not as fully as a larger city, at least giving an addition to the 
income of many workers. Necessarily any beginning would have 
to be ona very small scale, but even the most prosperous ex- 
changes have had very much such an opening. It would be ad- 
visable to send forthe prospectus and regulations of the various 
exchanges or at any rate of those nearest home, and study their 
methods. 

To canvas the town in the first place, and find how many among 
the more prosperous would agree to assist, would give the clearest 
idea of probabilities. Women are now so interested in opening 
ways for women, that the announcement of such an attempt would 
arouse interest, and bring about codperation. There will always 
be a number who will wait to see how a thing turns out before 
taking any active part, but even these fall into line at last, and 
become helpers instead of hinderers. The fact of beginning, 
opens the way of Itself and it is hardly to be doubted that in even 
the smaller towns, united action would bring about enlargement of 
opportunity, and a lighting up of all the dark places which at 
present hold terror for manager and worker alike. 

A Connecticut friend writes : 

“ We want to send you a New Year greeting, and to thank you 
for all the pleasure the new department has already given. You 
will let it have an economic bearing we hope, and not be afraid 
that we shall be daunted by any phase you may want to treat. 
Women must begin to study these problems and we are all hoping 


that you will set some tasks for us to do, and at any rate demand 
from us a willingness to undertake them.” 


One of the few remaining old Abolitionists writes : 


“There is universal interest in all labor questions. We old 
fighters are apt to feel that all questions ended with the great one 
settled by the war, but even at my age I see plainly that there is a 
work to do even more tremendous than the past held, and thatall 
women must be aroused to a consciousness of this. Go on and 
set us all to work and God speed in the new undertaking.” 


There are others no less cheering but this note of encourage- 


practicable seems to be to pay a small price for the work as 


ment may stand for ail of us as the watchword for i8go. 
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WOMEN’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Mme. Antoinette Sterling, the well-known contralto singer of 
this country, long resident in England, has applied for admission 
to the Society of Friends. 

Miss Mary Stockwell is stenograher for the district court of 
Tensas Parish, La. She lately distinguished herself by taking 
180 pages of evidence in two days. 


Edwin D. Mead, in the Vew England Magazine for December, 
has an article on the mother of Washington, giving support to the 
movement now becoming strong in the country, for the comple- 
tion of the long-neglected monument at Fredericksburg. 


The wife of the late S. S. Cox owns several houses in Washing- 
ton. She looks after the property herself, and is said to be a good 
business women. 


An examination of subscription lists, made by Edward W. Bok, 
shows that seven-eighths of the subscribers to the magazine 
literature of to-day are women. 


Three Austrian women, sisters, have received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, at Berne, Swizerland, and two of them are 
now practising in New York. 


A woman’s magazine in the Bengali language has been issued 
monthly for several years. Mrs. Ghosa, a wealthy Hindoo lady, 
is its editor and proprietor. 


The sphere of woman continues to enlarge. The latest evidence 
comes from Connecticut, where a young woman has just been 
given a license as a dispensing druggist. It deserves to be added 
that she not only got her license, but passed the best examination 
that has yet been had before the examining board. — Boston 
Herald. 


Mrs. Bentley, the wife of one of the best-known African mission- 
aries, is teaching telegraphy to some black boys on the Congo. 
The last time she was in Europe she learned telegraphy for the 
purpose of training native operators. She hopes to have them 
ready for service by the time the Congo railroad is laid. 


Miss Phillipa Fawcett, daughter of Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett and the late Postmaster-General of England, isa very 
bright girl, and is making Cambridge men look about them. The 
Westminster and Lambeth Gazette says: ‘“ Those who are going 
in for mathematics are trembling lest their laurels should be 
wrested from them and the honors carried off by a woman.” 


Frau Lina Morgenstein, Deutsche Hausfrauenzeitung, Berlin, 
W. Lutzowplatz, Nr. 14, has issued two volumes of “ The Women 
of the Nineteenth Century,” a very extensive work, of which there 
will be one more volume. Though it is written in German, she 
“asks women in all civilized lands to aid her by sending bio- 
graphical notices of women whose lives belong in this collection 
in honor of their sex.” 


The memorial to Dean Rachel Bodley is to be a fund in aid of 
Ramabai’s School. Nothing could be more appropriate than that 
this child of her love should be helped in commemoration of her 
life and worth. Money should be sent to Mrs. Emma H. Palmer, 
782 Sixth avenue, New York. 


Mrs. C. P. Huntington, wife of the many times millionaire and 
railroad king, is said to constantly wear the yellow “ good luck ” 
garter, her’s being fastened by means of a beautiful buckle set 
with a fine topaz encircled with diamonds. 

Among the different colleges and universities, contestants for 
the honor of having been the first to establish co-education are 
coming into the field. But the credit will forever belong to Ober- 
lin, in Ohio. In 1833 Oberlin College, at its very beginning, 
opened its doors to women, and declared that neither color nor 
sex should be a disqualification of admission. 


appointed principal of the Agassiz school at Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Baldwin is a daughter of the late P. L. Baldwin, who was for 
many years connected with the Boston post-office. She graduated 
with honors from the Cambridge high school, and later from the 
training-school. She then took a position in Chestertown, Md., 
but in October, 1882, returned to Cambridge, at the request of the 
schéol board, and was put in charge of the ninth primary grade 
of the Agassiz School. Here she performed such admirable 


| 
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service that she was successively promoted to the eighth and 
seventh grades. 

An effort is being made at the Clara Conway Institute, Memphis, 
to encourage young southern girls to accept higher education. 
Three hundred dollars is offered to the pupil in the college pre- 
paratory department whose examination is adjudged the best. 
The examination is supervised by Mrs. Wharton S. Jones, a 
graduate of Vassar College. This year the prize was won by 
Mildred O. Mathes, daughter of the editor of the Memphis 
Public Ledger, and she goes to college accompanied by three 
classmates.—Ex. 


The Woman's Journal gives several columns weekly to notes 
concerning women, and it is impossible to find in any paper de- 


| voted tothe interests of women, a wider range or more accurate 


editing. Much of this is due to the trained skill of Miss Alice 
Blackwell, the daughter of two ardent workers for women, and 
herself as eager an opponent of injustice. Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S, 
“ Sayings and Doings of Women,” draws largely on the Woman's 
Journal and offers it the same privilege in turn. 


An admirable article in the Woman's Cycle, a paper which is be- 
coming indispensable to all club workers, is by Mrs. Charlotte 
Brown, president of the Woman’s Club, Orange, N.J., and ends 
as follows : 

“ But, whatever changes are made, the true ideal of literary clubs 
for women, whether local or federated, must not be overlooked. 
Such clubs exist not for themselves alone. They are educational 
and preparatory for efficient usefulness in every department of life- 
work. Knowledge is power. A woman who becomes by club ex- 
perience thoroughly self-possessed and efficient in literary and so- 
cial club work is the better prepared for every outside undertaking. 
The average woman of to-day needs just this preparatory help to 
develop her latent possibilities. With it her power is often 
doubled ; for she has now confidence to undertake, and skill to 
perform, for a waiting world, what otherwise would seem im- 
possible.” 


“T tried the work-cure for my case of la grippe,” said a little 
woman who is known as one of the most unwearied of the news- 
paper workers of New York. “I had planned to have a vacation 
soon, and I didn’t propose to give that time to being sick and 
going to bed. SoI went on working, and the worse | felt the 
harder I worked, and I don’t see but I fared as well as most grip 
patients. I am nearly well now, and just as soon as I am quite 
myself I’m going off on my lark. Why don’t people who work 
look at the matter in that way oftener? When their opportunities 
for having jolly times are so few, why do they use their spare time 
up in dearly nursing themselves when ill? My way is to work 
when I'm so wretchedly ill that I’m incapacitated for having a 
good time, and then to take the few days I have for loafing when I 
am at my very best, mentally and physically, and can cram into 
them all the enjoyment I am capable of. Besides being an 
economy of time, it’s the best way to cure illness. There’s noth- 
ing so good for anything less than a mortal malady as staving hard 
work and plenty of it. Anyone can be ill by sitting down and 
waiting for disease to come and woo one.” 


To promote a woman to bear rule, superiority, dominion or 
empire above any realm, nation, or city, is repugnant to nature, 
contumely to God—a thing most contrarious to his revealed will 
and approved ordinance, and finally the subversion of good order, 
of all equity and justice.—The Lord preserve you now and ever.” 
So runs the celebrated, or rather notorious, “Blast Against 
Women,” by John Knox. According to his notions, government 
by women was to be ranked among the punishments which fol- 
lowed the fall of man. His “ Blast” became a sort of prophecy, 


| for before very long he had reason to cry out for mercy, and toa 
Miss Maria Louise Baldwin, a young colored lady, has been | 


woman who bore rule, Poor John Knox! He was made to eat his 
own words, and sadly they disagreed with him. Queen Elizabeth 
heard the “ Blast,” and, taking him at his own word, refused to 
permit John Knox to enter her kingdom. Ifa woman's rule were 
such iniquity he had better keep away froma land where the 
iniquity sat on the throne. Bitterly did he repent his conceited 


“ Blast; ” he tried every artifice to soften Elizabeth—compliments 
humility, flattery, cajolery, all in vain, Elizabeth was firm.— 
Woman's Penny Paper. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


FIG PRESERVES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to Mrs. “ E’s” inquiries about fig preserves I will tell 
her how they are made in New Orleans. We make them either 
with or without peeling them. If made without peeling, first make 
a lime water not too strong and let the figs remain in it not less 
than an hour. This is to harden them. Then put them to drain, 
when dry make a syrup with a pound of sugar toa pound of figs 
and a pint of water. Put all in the kettle and cook slowly. When 
the figs seem to be well cooked, take them up and place them on 
dishes fora while. Return them to the syrup in about a half hour. 
Fig preserves require much cooking, as they are so sweet they 
ferment quickly. To peel them, pare with asharp knife and do 
not put them in lime water, but put the exact amount of sugar and 
water and cook in the same way. The object in putting the un- 
peeled figs in lime water is to take the fuzz from the peeling. Any 
kind of figs will make good preserves. Mrs. P. 

NEw ORLEANS, La. 


FIG PRESERVES AGAIN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Here is my recipe for fig preserves: Pick them when swelled, 
but not fully ripe. Cut out the eye: Some remove the stems and 
lay them in cold water. To each pound of figs allow one pound of 
sugar. Adda.small teacupful of water to each pound, and boil 
the syrup about ten minutes. Drain the figs, and boil them in the 
syrup until clear. I prefer what is called the “white fig.” Some 
persons peel them before preserving them. M.N. R. 

LANCASTER, PA. 


BUCKWHEAT GRIDDLE CAKES. 
Editor of GocD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The following recipe for buckwheat cakes I had written some- 
time ago with the intention of sending it to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
and having just read the request in Cozy Corner, of January 18, 
for such a recipe from “ A Learner” I send it, with the hope 
that “A Learner” will follow the directions, and have as good 
buckwheat cakes as we do every morning, notwithstanding a 
“ friend ” claims that “ left-over batter ” is full of animalculz. If 
the microscope were used to examine all the food we ate, we 
should discover much that we cannot see with the naked eyes. 
We know that a drop of water when magnified is full of horrible 
living forms, and if I mistake not a piece of a fig under the micro- 


scope is full of creeping things ; must we therefore drink no water, | 


or not eat any figs? 
BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


the same heat necessary to make wheat flour light, buckwheat flour will 
sour. Buckwheat batter must not only be kept cold, but it may be frozen 
and the cakes will be all the lighter and sweeter. Take a little more 
than one quart of water (I use that from the filter, about sixty-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit), a little salt, add one yeast cake that has been 
set to soak ina little tepid water, and as much buckwheat flour as will 
make a thick batter. The first time mix at noon and let stand ina 
moderately warm room (by that I mean in the kitchen where it will not 
freeze) to raise until morning. In the morning add a small teaspoonful 
of soda or saleratus dissolved in a little cold water, and stir thoroughly, 
care being taken not to get in too much soda, and pour all but about 
a teacupful of the batter in another pitcher, and then add a scant table- 
spoonful of syrup to make them brown, and enough water to make as 
thin as required, and then bake on the griddle, greasing it with a piece 
of sweet salt pork; and while baking them, if possible, do not keep the 
pitcher of batter too near the fire, as it sours so quickly. The teacupful 
of batter and any that may be left over, after baking set in a cold place 
until evening, when bring in the house, and if it is froze wait until it 
thaws, then mix with as much water, salt and buckwheat flour as before, 


as before. If these directions are followed, one can not help but have 
the lightest and sweetest buckwheat cakes. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. E. W. L. 


BUCKWHEAT GRIDDLE CAKES AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Being about to celebrate my twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
and having had “ Buckwheat griddle cakes” all these years in 
winter, I think I know whereof I speak; and I can assure “a 
beginner ” that light and good cakes can be made from left-over 
batter as “seed.” And by simply putting a dipperful of cold 
water on the batter after breakfast and pouring it off at night, 
they can be kept sweet for a long time. It is better to have only a 
small quantity of batter left over. An OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 

ROSELLE, N. J. 


SIMPLE REFRESHMENTS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ Alma” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for February 1, asked for 
suggestions of “ simple refreshments for an informal reception.” 
She shows a sense of the fitness of things in desiring this sim- 
plicity which alone is suitable to the form of entertainment she 
has selected. Nothing is more delightful than an informal “ At 
Home” and it is a pity that people so often feel called upon to 
take away the individual character of such an affair, by an elabor- 


| ate spread out of proportion to the occasion, and sometimes to the 


purse of the hostess. Foran “ At Home” “ Alma” may suitably 


| use any of the following combinations, or combine the articles 
| differently. 


No. 1.—Russian tea, thin slices of bread and butter, sponge fingers 
with jelly, olives. 

No. 2.—Chocolate with whipped cream, small pé@/é de foie gras or 
chicken liver sandwiches, delicately toasted ‘‘ butter-wafers” spread 
with orange marmalade, olives. 

No. 3-—Coffee or tea, thin slices of bread and butter in delicate rolls, 
cheese-sticks, small cakes, olives. 

No. 4.—Cocoa or chocolate served ice-cold, celery sandwiches, trifles, 
olives, salted almonds, coffee or tea, deviled egg “‘ fingers,” cinnamon 
puffs, preserved ginger, olives. 

For the sponge fingers a loaf of dry sponge cake is cut into 
strips an inch wide by four long ; two of these are laid together 
with some piquant jelly between. Trifles are made by mixing 
flour with the unbeaten white of an egg until it forms a paste 
which may be rolled out, cut into narrow strips perhaps six inches 
long and thrown into boiling lard, they will puff and curl into odd 
shapes, lay lightly on a plate, sprinkle well with confectioner’s 
sugar ; put no sugar into the paste. 

For deviled fingers, cut bread as for those of sponge cake, and 
spread with a mixture made as follows: To one finely chopped 
or cut hard-boiled egg, add two teaspoonfuls of finely chopped 
ham or other cold meat, one of cheese, grated, (Edam is best) two 
teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, a tiny pinch of cayenne, mustard, and 
salt to taste. The mustard may be mixed with the lemon juice. 

Cheese-sticks may be easily made by rolling puff paste very 


To make good buckwheat griddle cakes, it is necessary to know that thin, cutting in strips and sprinkling well with grated cheese. 


.buckwheat flour raises ata much lower temperature than wheat flour; at | 2 4 
| cut in small squares, upon one of these lay a spoonful of the mix- 


Cinnamon puffs are made from puff paste also. Roll very thin, 
ture I give below, lay another over this, pressing the edges 
together. Boil one cupful of sugar until it forms a rich, clear 
syrup; into this stir lemon juice enough to make it quite tart, and 
cinnamon to taste, a little stronger than if to be used alone. Stir 
into this syrup enough cake crumbs to make it of the thickness of 
rather thin jelly. These are delicious. This simple fare is by far 
the most elegant for such a reception as “ Alma” desires to give, 
and has the added advantage of being served easily. It may, of 
course, be arranged in the dining-room, but a pleasanter and 
prettier mode is to have some friend, or a daughter, preside over a 
small tea-table placed in a corner of the reception-room; this may 
easily hold both tea service and prettily arranged plates of bread 
and butter, cake, etc. The guests will drift here naturally, and 
wait on themselves; this will do away with the need for additional 
service from the maid, whose time will be used in removing 
dishes which have been used, and replenishing the table. 
ANNA SAWYER. 
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QureT Hours Quick W1TTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PuzZLE—ANSWERS 
240.—GOING TO HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


So many facts and points of interest to readers of the “ Quiet | 
Hours ” department, have been developed in examining the various | 


solutions in response to Prize Puzzle No. 240—“ Going to House- 
keeping "—published in GooD HOYSEKEEPING of January 4, that 


it is difficult to decide what is the more worthy to occupy the little | 


space that can be given tocomments and gleanings. This is certain, 
that two heads, and one of them has had an experience of twelve 


years in housekeeping, have found it quite perplexing, in the case | 
of a good many names furnished, to decide what should and what | 


should not be allowed ; but the examinations have been made very 
carefully and the names as fairly disposed of as possible in every 
case. Various competitors seem to have taken a decidedly liberal 
view of “ general terms are allowable,” going so far as to write in 
their lists more than “articles,” even including human beings, as 
will be seen by the list of rejected words printed below ; and some 
seem not to have understood that “ Fred and I” were furnishing 
an already rented house—see preface to published puzzle. Another 
class of errors noted in several lists was the forming of words of 
letters mo¢ reading in “ consecutive order from left to right.” 

Some of Goop HoUSEKEEPING’S puzzle-workers are becoming 
very efficient solvers of “ hidden things ”—virtually practical puzzle 
artists. 

The First Prize (Four Dollars), for the largest number of names 
of articles discovered, has been won by Mrs. A. H. Hazlett of 
Dunlap, Iowa, whose list (published below) contains 102 allowable 
names; original number contributed, 171. 

The winner of the Second Prize (Three Dollars), for the second 
largest, is Mrs. C. A. Ward of Lockport, N. Y., whose list, con- 
tains 101 names; original number, 134. 

The Third Prize (one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING), for the third largest, goes to Hubert M. Bassett of Taunton, 
Mass., his list containing 100 names ; original number, 134. 

The italicized words in the poem show allowable names that 
were gathered principally from the lists containing 90 or more 
names. 

Ilow FRED AND I WENT TO HOUSEKEEPING. 


The 4it-c-hen(*) we thought we would s-/art with, you see, 
T-hen the pan-try adjoining the next thing would be, 
For, we said to ourselves, it would very st-range look 
If we hadn’-¢ a p-/ace where our food we coul-d cook ; 
For k-isse-s and(t) love, though they’-re »-zce and all that, 
Too well we both knew do not generate fat ; 

In a n-ice 60x we'd be, with just nothing to eat, 

No-¢ aé/e a lunch to get up. I re-peatz,(t) 

A nice pickle(§) we’d be in when hungry we grew, 

10. With nothing to cook in, or br-o#/, fry, or stew— 

11. an-demonium loosened would hardly be worse, 

12. And to living on air w-e wer-e greatly averse ; 

13. Brin-g riddles to sol-ve, an-d /’// guess them aright, 
14. But to ask me t-o /ive without eating is quite 

15. Too much to request, so ap-pears it fo me, 

16. And doubtless all housekeepers with me agree ; 

17. ’Twil-/ avd-uous prove, when the dinner hour comes, 
18. Todoasa dady does—dine off our thumbs. 

19. But ter-rible as the suggestion had seemed 

20. To me at the start, I had never once d-veam-ed 

21. That valuable moments w-e ¢/s-ewise had lost ; 

22. Had we not all our groceries(||) purchased at cost? 

23. Let even an egg be a ter-m to ex-press 

24. What a buyer should be, it is this, nothing less, 


* Or Kitchen. +t Or Kisses. ¢ Or Rep. § Or Ice-pick. || Or Oc. 


26. If they’re found to be “‘ fresh ” they are e-as-ily beat. 
27. Fred s-poke r-ather urgently to me one day, 

28. Say-ing, ‘‘ Pay as you go; likewise, go as you pa-y,” 
29. A m-otto(*) which reads qui-¢e as well either way, 

30. Though not always easily done, you may say. 

31. His remarks, though, fe// f :t,—iron-y / de-spise. 

32. I practiced economy, no one denies ; 

33- Ud my clothes pin s-ecurely about me and just 

34. Do my housework myself if it needs be I mus? ; 

35. I wouldn't be s-¢#é-born, in-stead I would try 

36. My sel-fsh am-dit-ions to always deny ; 

37. I'd not wear clock-ed(t) stock-ings and such things as t-Aose, 
38. But satisfied be with the plainest of c/othes.(t) 

39. Léne-s of conduct and action like these I laid down, 

40. And showed them to Fred, wit-4 a m-ake-be-/ie-ve frown. 
41. This r-ash pan-egyri-c ups-et him I think, 

42. And sett/e-d his scruples as quick a-s a w-ink. 

43. The sauce for the goose was sauce, r-eally($) I thought, 
44. For the gander, at least that is what I’ve been taught. 
45. [decided I wouldn't ex-fens-ive things buy, 

46. Thi-s conce-ssion pleased Fred, as I saw by his eye. 

47. Fred promised that he would economize too 

48. If I wouldn’t mop-e, (that’s a thing I don’t do). 

49. It may seem a sma// mat-ter to t-hose who are rich 

50. To f-urn-ish a house, dt t-o others, by which 

I refer to ourselves who are no-7, #¢ is quite 

s2. A different mat-ter; but then the delight 

53. We be-tray-ed when by chance a good bargain we found 
54. That suited our fax-cy way down to the g-vound.” 
55. What airs we put on, whi-c/ a/rs you must know 

56. Are excusable quite, as the sequel will show. 

57- We pu-tix s-ome fue/, that fires we might kee-p 

53. Zate s-ometimes when we felt unable(||) to sleep. 

59. To shorten my story a ¢rifr,(**) we bought 

60. Whatever we thought would de d-eemed that we ought, 
61. And hardware, provisions, and furniture, too, 

62. Until our supply we considered would do; 

63. And so fa-r as we knew we had judgment dis-f/uy-ed. 
64. We had g-ot te man-ceuvre to get carfets( tt) laid, 

65. And after a st-rug-gle put ours nicely down, 

66. A s-trug-gle t-hat rack-ed us from instep to crown. 

67. Iremember that night, when we 4-oth were aslee-f, 

68. /axno-ise heard, I thought, that quite made my flesh creep ; 
69. I thought ’twas a durglar ; alarm-ed,({t) | a-rese, 

70. For I heard a door s-/am p-retty near to my nose ;— 
71. 'Twas on-/y the wind, as I afterward heard. 

72. I /ounge-d ’round next day after thi-s Aad occurred, 

73. For Lfelt as I did once when I wa-sa c-hild, 

74. And the measies, or something, had driven me wild; 
75. I don’t gu-sk—a des picable habit to me-- 

76. Over courage, a trai-¢ 7#z me lacking, you see; 

77- I don’t want you to think that my own 4orn I toot, 

78. And, like players of music, stand, well—hardly mute. 
79. That evening I strolled out, though why I cax’t guess, 
80. I walked on the grcens-war d, robe-d in a new dress; 
81. Beside me w-as Fred, and I told him I thought 

82. We had made a be-ginz-ning, and therefore we ought 
83. To wait f-or a whi-/e erv-e more goods we should try 

84. To purchase, and so for the present, good-bye. 


Tue List THAT TooK First PRIZE. 


LINE. LINE. LINE. 
1. Kit, Hen, Tart. 15. Soap, Pears. 34. Must. 
2. Pan (for frying). 17. Lard. 35. Tub, Stead. 
3. Range. 18. Baby (animage). 36. Fish, Bit. 
4. Tap, Lace, Food. 19. Butter. 37- Clock, Stock, Hose. 
5. Fork, Ice. 20. Meat, Ream. 38. Cloth. 
6. Fat. 21. Eel. 39- Line, Down. 
7. Ice-box. 22. Groceries. 4o. Ham. 
8. Table, Rep. 23. Egg-beater, Press. 41. Ash-pan, Cups. 
9. Pickle. 27. Poker, Tome. 42. Settle, Saw, Ink. 
| so. Oil, Fry. 28. Yam. 43. Sauce, Goose, 
11. Pan (wash dishes). 29. Teas. Saucer. 
12. Ewer. 31. Fell, Flat-iron, Ide. 45. Pens. 
13. Griddle, Dill. 33. Clothes-pins. 46. Sconce. 


* Or Motto or Otto. t Or Lock. + Or Cloth. § Or Cereal Or Tun, 
** Or Rifle. tt Or Carp. Or Bur. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
oe 


- Ember, Ear, Cur, Child, Hem, Player, Easles, Pantry, Joining, Spoke, 


188 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Line. LINE. LIne. 

48. Mop. 60. Bed. 72. Lounge, Shad. 
49. Mat (for floor). 61. Hardware, Provis- 75. Shade. 

50. Butt. ions, Furniture. 76. Tin. 

52. Mat (for table). 63. Sofa, Play (written). 77. Horn. 

53. Tray. 64. Ottoman, Carpet. 78. Music-stand. 
54. Fan, Round. 65. Rug. 79. Can. 

55. Chairs. 66. Hat-rack, Crown. 80. Greens, Wardrobe. 
57. Fuel, Plata 67. Web, Piano. 81. Mew (mounted). 
58. Felt. 69. Burglar-alarm, Rose 82. Gin. 

59. Trifle. 70 Lamp. 83. Leer. 


The list which was awarded the Second Prize was much like the 
first, but contained these words that were not included in the latter : 


LINE. LINE. LINE. 

5. Sand. 26. As (a weight). 59. Rifle. 
8. Peat. 28. Say (a blanket). 71. Lythe. 
9. Ice-pick. 50. Urn. 73. Sac. 
14. Olive. 5. Tit (mounted). 83. Ora. 


25. Oke (ameasure). 58. Tun. 


And the third list contained these names that were not found in 
either the first or second: 
Line. LINE. LINE. 
13. Sol. 29. Motto. 66. Trug. 
25. Pup (ornament). 49. Tot. 


Keeping in mind that “ Fred and I” proposed to furnish the 
house with “useful and ornamental articles,” such words as the 
following had to be rejected, and these are only a small part of the 
words thus disposed of. Words given by Webster as “ods.,” and 
slang words like “ go,” (spirits) are never allowed in these contests : 

Lunch, Dinner, Housekeeper, Cook, Step, Rib, Tow, Sive, Bar, Sis, 
Thumbs, Well, Scruple, Gander, Light, Fire, Air, Supply, And so forth 
—line 84, Thing, Saba, Cure, Lease, Swell, Ma, Son, Rent, Ton, Shah, 


Rat, Pea, Dream, Ingle, Eye, Show, Demy, Ware, Ach, Side, Member, 
Plea, Elves, Nose, Habit, Grocer, Lea, Ant, Tod, Tar, Spur, Tab, Oar, 
Dit, Den, Dal, Cable, Hough, Que, Eme, Go, Seg, Frow, Hat, Bargain, 
Rew, Nest, Suite, Set, Berth, Lee, Flesh, Rag, Lac, Lay, Mute, Goods, 
Ore, Present, Kee, Ant, Ort, Ork, Item, Spay, Gree, Hum, Ground, Sup, 
Ouse, Sable, Bought, Dado, Ward, Tead, Doe, Love, Ile, Short, Sider, 
Myself, Ourselves. Thew, In, Orb. And one competitor added: In the 
family were Fred, Ned, Eve, Dan, Nan, Rose and Bertha. 


GOING TO HOUSEKEEPING. 
Their Lares and Penates, one rare day in June, 
A young couple set up; and no one can impugn 
The editor, grave, possessed of quick wit, 
Who has expressed much concern as regards their outfit. 
Of the happy couple I of late was a guest, 
So this list send to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING by special request. 
In the hall I observed a /ounge, wardrobe and hat-rack, 
While a clock and a fax were the sole bric-a-brac, 
Unless we include an old dinner-orn, 
Hung with a bright ribbon, though battered and worn. 
A small mat at the door showed where Fred’s feet had been wiped ; 
A different mat inside was checkered or striped. 
The drawing-room dado next caught my view; 
The carpets and rug—of the last weren’t there two? 
The furniture, rosewood, upholstered in blue ; 
The sofa and ottoman of a very deep hue. 
Then the curtains of Zace, twas bought by the yard— 
(Don’t mention this, pray, ’twas told in strict confidence—I was off 
my guard). 
The grand square piano, with its artistic cover 
Designed by the bride, was a gift from her lover. 
On the wall hung a motto—’twas no doubt “ Bless Our Home,” 
For this may be found from Alaska to Rome. 
On a stand near the window bloomed a rose—that soon fades 
Unless better protected by the dark window-shades. 
A pen and some inf, near a ponderous /ome, 
Suggested a letter to ‘‘ dear ones at home.” 
In all of the rooms I saw easy chairs ; 
Their new chamber suit and ded were up stairs. 
Near the head of the bed hung a new-fashioned rife, 
To fire at the burglars—(don’t mention this trifle). 
On the range was a stew-pan, and right in the middle, 
As sure as you live, was a new pan-cake griddle. 


Beside this was placed some fat-irons to heat, 

Though the fuel I noticed was nothing but feat. 

A hose, like a snake, lay coiled on the sink, 

The windows to wash from the water they drink ; 

A huge piece of ice, near by an éce-fick. 

A lamp on the fad/e full of of/—but no wick! 

The poker and ash-pan on the old-fashioned settle 

Had been thrown with the saw and a dish-fa of mettle. 
They had clothes-lines and clothes-pins, some soap and a ¢ud, 
But where was the wash-board? aye, there was the rub! 
On a shelf in the pantry I spied a fine shad ; 

Of provisions and groceries a good stock they had; 

The sce-60x contained Jard, butter and meat ; 

Some ¢e/s and a goose were here kept from the heat. 
Beside they had ham and a butt of salt fish, 

With fears for dessert, or a ¢ar¢ should they wish. 
There was stock for soup, and a press to make sauce, 
And jellies and wine—to stuff sausage ’twas “boss.” 

A tray held some dishes—cups, saucers and plates, 

An urn and acan ; the rest were in crates. 

A fork and some hardware were hung on a hook 

With a patent egg-deater to aid the new cook. 

In a keg was some sand to scour és and the floor, 

And the mop and the clothes-dar hung near the back door. 
These articles all I deem worthy to mention, 

And there doubtless were others that escaped my attention. 
If such there should be of virtue or worth, 

Will include each and all in a final and so forth. 

And now, in conclusion, I can not refrain 

One thing to suggest to Fred and his Jane; 

You, no doubt, Mr. Editor, have caught what I mean— 
A yearly subscription to your grand magazine. 


I do not suppose they will all count in the contest for the prize. 


I am a busy housekeeper and can not spend many minutes “ puzzling,” 
but “‘ hidden things’”’ are my delight If, in case of a tie, I should lose 
the prize on account of my late postmark, I suppose I shall console my- 
self with the thought that I ought not to live so faraway. Here is my 
list, good luck to it. Mrs. H. P. W. 

SPOKANE FALLs, WASH. 


I have taken your very instructive journal for four years, and have 
learned from it so many useful things that I hope to receive the subscrip- 
tion prize. I find 96 words, articles which I have in my house. 


RocHESTER, N. Y. I. E. M. 


* * * A list of articles as I found them when “ Fred and I went to 
housekeeping,” 67 in all. if she had not been doing her own work I 
should have put in a “ housekeeper” in line 16 and a “cook” in line 10. 

LowELL, Mass. Mrs. F. P. H. 


* * * Tf I win the prize I shall contribute the money to our ** Lend a 
Hand” society, to aid in carrying on its benevolent work. A. L. K. 
SPRINGFILD, Mass. 


I send the list with the hope that I am not the ‘ dullest in the class.” 
We find great pleasure and profit in the hours spent with the “‘ quick 


witted.”’ Mrs. L. W. 
HOLYOKE, Mass. 


My boys and I, after a thorough search, as we think, send the follow- 


ing list of goods. Mrs. J. R. M. 
AUSTIN, ALA. 
* * * Many things wanting, but I can not find them. 
WoRCESTER, MAss. Mrs. F. C. B. 


Please excuse mistakes; the storms prevented our getting Goop 
HOUSEKEEING until late, and the last day of grace is near. 
SALINAS, CAL. Mrs. E. S. H. 


* * * A list quite as remarkable for the housekeeping articles men- 
tioned as for those omitted. * * * I find it very entertaining. GG. G. 
St. Louts. Mo. 


This is rather a mixed lot of goods. I have enjoyed selecting them. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ‘ Mrs. B. M. V. 


I have included the words “ baby ” and “ child,” thinking them a part 
of the household plan. Mrs. E. A. M. 
CARLINVILLE, ILL. 


* * * My four-year-old nephew, who has seen me at work on the puz- 
zle, calls me “Auntie Puzzle.” It is work that brightens one’s wits. 
VALATIE, N. Y. E. R. G. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


_ SPRINGFIELD, MASS., FEBRUARY 15, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgekkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousekegPinc to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul ; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New: Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. manuscript unuctompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The Good Things in this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, are of 
a practical nature, and have reference, more particularly to the 
important subjects of “ House Heating, Home Lighting and Cook- 
ing,” treated under the head of 

“ Fire and its Domestic Uses,” by a contributor who has had 
long experience, in a professional way, with the subject on which 
he writes. This is followed by a paper on 

“ Heating by Steam and Hot Air Furnaces,” by a former con- 
tributor to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, on the same subject. The 
experience of this writer, in a business way, with the material 
elements pertaining to the heating of houses, enables her to write 
intelligently of many little details that house owners and house- 
keepers, in the main, are often ignorant of, and damagingly so. 
Another paper on 

“Steam and Hot Water Heating,” is prepared by an expert in the 
line of Comfort, Convenience and Economy in the Home, and is a 
recital of the practice and experience of a successful mechanic and 
expert in his line of every-day usefulness. This is followed by 
a paper from one of our contributors, who has before said some 
good things for the benefit of our readers, and who writes from the 
stand point both of useful experience and gathered knowledge. 

“ Home Lighting,” comes next in order, the first paper being a 
graphic account of the source from which “ The Oil We Burn” is 
gathered, with an illustration of some of the scenes of the wonder- 
ful oil producing regions of our country. Another contributor 
writes briefly, but tersely, on the important subject of having a 
good light, with suggestions as to how that desirable point may be 
gained, and another on the all important subject of 

“ What Ails that Lamp?” giving some valuable instructions as 
to how its ailments may be remedied. The last of the series 
treats of 

“ Cooking”—a page of useful information as to the advantages 
to be gained in Cooking by Gas. Another sets forth the benefit to 
be had from 

“ Kerosene Oil Stoves,” devoted more particularly to the uses 
and abuses of this modern method of home cooking. The entrees 
of this novel Bill of Fare are 

“Something About Kerosene,” and 

“The Ash—Less Isle,” a dust andashes refrain—after Longfellow 
—which all housekeepers know something about by sad experience. 

“St. Valentine” comes in for some pleasing tributes in verse, in 
remembrance of this patron saint and his love-making day. 

Helen Rowe continues her admirable papers on “ Family 
Fashions and Fancies,” giving the spring fashions fresh from 
Parisian head-quarters. 

Mrs. Campbell's department of “ Woman's Work and Wages,” 
is, as usual, full of practical suggestions for the benefit of women- 
folk, at home and abroad. 

“ The Treatment and Cure of Influenza,” just now the prevailing 
ailment of the world, is given from a writer in The London Lady 
and furnishing the first descriptive account of this singular disease, 
with some pertinent instructions for its treatment. 

The “Quiet Hours Department” gives the results of many 
searchers for the articles which were wanted when “ Fred and I 
went to Housekeeping.” 

Taken all in all, this is one of the most practical menus, of 
many ofa similar nature, which have been spread before our readers. 
It will well repay every housekeeper to scan each page carefully 
and to heed the useful lessons here given, for the benefit of man- 


safe keeping “ until called for,” 


kind and—womankind more particularly. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF DINING AND DINNER GIVING. 

The leading paper for the next Goop HOUSEKEEPING, will 
be devoted to the subject of “The Etiquette of Dining and 
Dinner Giving,” the details being gathered from conversations 
with George W. Childs, Esq., whose elegant hospitality is well 
known, not only throughout our own country, but widely in the 
world at large. In no other private house in the world have there 
been so many noteworthy persons entertained, from abroad, and 
from our own tountry as well, ingluding among others, Brazil’s 
late Emperor and Empress, Lord Dufferin, Lord Rosenbury, 
Lord Houghton, the Marquis De Rochambeau, Earl of Caithness, 
Lord Dunraven, Sir Edward Thornton, Sir Edwin Arnold, Dean 
Stanley, Arch Deacon Farrar, beside many wel] known untitled 
persons, like Mathew Arnold, Charles Kingsley, Mr. Froude, 
Goldwin Smith, Professor Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, Henry 
Irving, Christine Nilsson, G. A. Sala, Charles Dickens, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, Bancroft, du Chaillu, Bishup 


Simpson, Bishop Potter, Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. McCosh, Andrew | Work.” If ‘ll kindl 
D. White, and many prominent military commanders, including | delphia Exchange for Woman's Work. 


General Grant and other representatives of American enterprise | 


and distinction; presenting among the menus, that furnished at 
the notable dinner given by Mr. Childs in honor of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and that in honor of George Bancroft. By Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, one of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s favorite con- 
tributors. 

This paper, being formulated, as it is, from one who is widely 
considered as the best known authority on all subjects pertaining 
to The Etiquette of Dining and Dinner Giving, cannot fail to be 
not only a welcome and timely one for our readers, but, as well, an 
interesting and valuable one for all those who may wish to know 
how such things may be done as they should be. 

This paper will be accompanied by one describing the White 
House State Dinners, the Code of Etiquette established on the 
occasion of the first State Dinner, which was given by President 
Washington, in May, 1789, in honor of the arrival of Mrs. Wash- 
ington in New York, having been continuously adhered to by all 
the succeeding presidents, except in the exigencies of war, or 
other circumstances which prevented its adoption. This Code of 
Etiquette is carefully described, as are also the Cards of Invitation 
sent out and the Menu prepared for the first State Dinner of 
President and Mrs. Harrison, together with the precedent methods 
of Seating the Guests, Table Service and the After-Dinner Accom- 
plishments. This paper is prepared by Mrs. L. B. Stelle of the 
Washington Woman’s Press Association. 

Tothese papers will be added the full page illustration of the 
celebrated Forty Thousand Dollar Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. 
Childs, which was printed in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, May 15, 1886, 
and which we have been repeatedly requested to reproduce, for 
the benefit of many of our readers who were not at that time sub- 
scribers to Goop HOUSEKEEPING; also an illustration of the 
White House State Dining Room and the President’s Private 
Dining Room. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HousEKEEPING stands in the first rank in its class.— 
Westboro (Mass.) Chronotype. 


Goop HOouSsEKEEPING is one of the very best, anda great aid not 
only to the young housekeeper, but more experienced as well.— 
Salem (Mass.) Observer. 


There is probably no home publication in the country more 
widely and generously quoted than Goop HOUSEKEEPING.— 
Wilmington (Del.) News. 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


We have received a communication from “ Homekeeper,” giv- 
ing “Some Other Views on Cqoperative Housekeeping,” which 
is crowded out of the present issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, but 
will appear in our next number.—£Zdtor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

A PLEASING GOOD BY. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

You don’t know how sorry I am to have to say good by to you, 
but so it must be. I am going to Japan to live for five years at 
least so am obliged to send this “ Stop my paper.” Be assured 
that as soon as I have a home of my own in America, again, you 
shall be one of my regular visitors. ¥. oF: 

RoxsBury, MASs. 


A CHANGE OF FIGURE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I wish to call attention to an error in the last number (124) of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—In the article on Woman’s Exchanges 
the one in Philadelphia was located at 1,629 Chestnut street. It 
should read—1,602 Chestnut street, andits corporate title is “ Phila- 


the correction you will greatly oblige one of the managers, who is 
also one of your subscribers. Truly yours. A. EY, 
OVERBROOK, Pa. 


IN THE INTEREST OF ‘* SCIENCE.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Most things have several sides, and your “ School of Hidden 
Fish” is no exception to this general rule. Aside from its solu- 
tion affording a pleasant diversion in the family circle, and in- 
creasing your readers’ knowledge of natural history, it emphasizes 
anew, if additional emphasis is necessary, the crying need of a new 
edition of “ Webster’s Unabridged,” brought down to date. Any 
person who has occasion to make frequent use of scientific terms 
will testify that Webster is very far behind the times. Take, for 
instance, any authentic list of the fishes of the United States and 
see what a large proportion of them this leading American dic- 
tionary ignores. It mentions many foreign species, copied no 
doubt from English dictionaries, but of many of our common 
American species no mention whatever is made. 

This is but one of the many lines in natural history in which 
Webster is eminently deficient. It is to be hoped, for the sake of 
the long-suffering scientific public, and the credit of America, that 
the publishers of Webster will, at the earliest practicable date, 
issue an edition more in keeping with this progressive age and 
country. Mary A. Booru. 

LONGMEADOW, MASss. 


A QUERY FOR THE QUICK WITTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Who wrote and where do you find the following? 
** The peasants in the field, that stay 
Their toils, to cross themselves and pray, 
When from the belfrey at mid-day 
The Angelus they hear. ” 

How do you pronounce Angelus ? 

Though the word is derived from a Greek word and the g is hard 
still as it passes through the Latin angelus it becomes softened. 
To pronounce it amgel us may display one’s knowedge — but 
angelus is less pedantic. G. F. R. 

KENNEBUNK, ME. 


WHERE TO BE FOUND. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 124. page 167, is an enquiry from 
“ Mrs. F. H.,” asking for one of Charies follen Adam’s poems the 
last verse of which she gives! The poem is entitled “ Leedle 
Yawkob Strauss” and can be found in “ Reading Club and Handy 
Speaker, No.4,” Edited by George M. Baker. It can slso be 
found in “ No. 13 ” of “ One Hundred Choice Selections in Poetry 
and Prose,” published by Phineas Garret. These books can be 
bought at and of the newsdealers. — . G B. 

CLINTON, MAss. 
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TREATMENT AND OURE OF INFLUENZA. 


Men who indulge too freely in eating and drinking ; women who 
spend their days ina state of inertia, in over-heated, unventilated 
rooms ; hard-worked drudges of all sorts, who strive to keep body 
and soul together, often with indifferent success, and are exposed 
in their drenched, poor rags to the pitiless storm or biting frost— 
all these are the kinds of constitutions that are sought for by the 
arrows of disease as the most vulnerable. 

The people who lead rational lives, who keep regular hours, live 
well but moderately, and, above all things, who take care to aérate 
their blood with plenty of ozone and oxygen, these are the people 
whom the influenza passes by, either altogether or with a brush so 
light that it is hardly appreciable. 


No doubt there are thousands who would lead hygienically per- | 


fect lives if they could, but whom the stress of life compels to 
yield to surroundings which they know to be pernicious. The 
hard-worked statesman can no more relax from the helm of the 
State—though it leads him into late hours, bad air, and over-work 
—than can the poor sweated needlewoman, who labors night and 
day in her fetid garret. Life and its necessities press heavily on 
the rich as well as the poor sometimes; but still we must go on 
uttering the same words of warning, that the unhygienic surround- 
ings will lead to disease, and at a time like the present more than 
at any other. 

In the greatest modern work on influenza, that of Dr. Theophilus 
Thompson, in which he has compiied for the Sydenham Society a 
vast amount of information from all sources, concerning outbreaks 
of this disease for more than three centuries, we find him quoting 
these words, “ Those drinking port wine in moderation, and living 
much in the open air, appeared less liable to the infection.” 

But if, in spite of all precautions, as from not having been able 
to adopt them, we should be attacked by what our great-grand- 
mothers would have called “the prevailing distemper,” the direc- 


tions for treatment—which, fortunately, are simple—should be | 


carried out with the utmost promptitude. Goo bed at once. 

That is the first and most imperative mandate. On the feelings 
of chilliness, lassitude, and headache being once decidedly experi- 
enced, there is nothing for it but to lay down our weapons of pre- 
vention, and surrender immediately to the enemy. 

Nowhere is the old proverb, “A stitch in time saves nine,” 
more exemplified than here. No one should attempt to “ fight the 
enemy on the:r feet.” If they do, they will most likely prolong the 
struggle to much greater length than if they had given in at the 
beginning. 

A most significant fact in the present outbreak, and one the 
knowledge of which ought to be diffused as widely as possible, is 
that of itself the influenza is of a mild or benignant type. But— 
and this is what every one should know and remember—if it be- 
comes complicated with chest affections, such as inflammation of 
the lungs and the like, then it is in grave danger of becoming 
fatal. 

There have been a number of fatal cases in Paris, M. Fallieres, 
Minister of Public Instruction and Administrative Chief of the 
Faculty of Medicine, has asked the great Parisian authority, Dr. 
Proust, to write a report on the epidemic. 
French doctor is equally applicable to English readers. 


the outset, the epidemic was remarkable for short duration and 
lenient character of its attacks. Many colleges, lycees, and so 
forth, where thousands of cases occurred, have not had to record a 
single death, or even a single serious case. But subsequently the 
nervous and gastric forms of the disease at its outset were soon 
followed by throat, bronchial, and pulmonary complications. 
monary congestions, inflammation of the lungs,and pneumonia have 
been observed in persons who, having been attacked by the grippe: 
continued to pursue their daily avocations, or who resumed them too 
soon, or who, while still ailing, exposed themselves to cold. They 
have also been frequent among persons weakened by age or pre- 
tious disease. 


“The death-rate would diminish if, when people are attacked, | 


they would not commit the imprudence of going out and exposing 
themselvese to cold. If they would take care of themselves, and, 
being grippes, not run the risk of aggravating their illness through 
their own imprudence. Therefore, keep warmly clad, and be very 


| freedom from draughts, or annoyance. 
| till the doctor says they may get up; and when they get up they 
| must wear flannel next the skin. 
The advice of the 
We there- | 
fore give it in his own words from the French daily papers—“ At | 


Pul- | 


careful during convalescence. Such is the advice which should 
be given. If the advice be followed, the complications of the 
present epidemic will speedily disappear, as at the outset it was 
not more serious than those which preceded it.” 

Now, this is Dr. Proust’s advice after the disease had been run- 
ning in Paris for some time. Let us see to it that we act upon it. 

Having gone to bed at once, the patient should be kept in a well- 
ventilated, not too warm room. If hecanhavea flannel nightdress, 
by all means let him do so. In any case be sure to have the 
back and chest well protected by large squares of soft all-wool 
flannel. 

Many people, while covering the chest, fail to remember that 
cold attacks the lungs at the back as well as the front. Round the 
loins and stomach similar flannell should be worn, then, if in the 
restlessness of the feverish attack the clothes should be tossed off 
at any moment, the patient has the most vital parts guarded from 
exposure to cold. During the shivering fit he should be covered 
with plenty of warm but light bed-clothes, and hot bottles should 
be kept to the feet, as it is important to keep up the temperature of 
the body, and this is the best way of doing it. When the tempera- 
ture rises much above the normal rate (98.4°), and there is profuse 
perspiration, the invalid is much safer in the blankets than in 
sheets, particularly if the perspiration is sour smelling, as this 
indicates a rheumatic affection which comes from the presence of 
acid in the system. 

On no account should such a patient ever be put into linen 
sheets. The strength must be kept up with milk, milk and soda, 
white wine whey, beef-tea, gruel, eggs beaten up in milk, and all 
such light and nourishing foods. In some cases, where there is 
great debility and prostration, it is necessary to give stimulants— 
wine, brandy, or champagne; but such things are always better 
given according to the order of the medical attendant. All milk 
given should be previously well boiled, and the less acids, as lem- 
onade, &c., the better. Barley-water, with as little lemon as pos- 
sible, may be freely taken, and potash or soda water with the 
boiled milk. Everything had better be taken just warm, neither 
hot nor cold, unless it be a hot drink in the cold fit. Water also, 
if the source is known to be thoroughly pure, may be freely drunk. 
Quinine is a most useful drug in this malady for pulling up the 
strength ; but it should be impressed on every one that no treat- 
ment or prescriptions can be laid down for all cases. 

Cases differ according to the endless variety of constitutions 
which exist among human beings; they vary as much as faces, 
characters, and tempers vary, therefcre it is only the experienced 
medical adviser who can prescribe for each individual case. But 
there are a few things which every one must have, if they would 
recover quickly and not relapse (and a specialty of this complaint 
is that many patients are most liable to relapse, even several 
times; therefore there can be no such thing as undue precaution). 
The few things are these. 

They must have rest, quiet, warmth, care, simple nourishment, 
They must remain in bed 


Indeed, if every one adopted the 
latter precaution, that there wonld be fewer cases of influenza 
there is no possible doubt. 

To have all these things requires some money, therefore those 
who can should remember the hospitals in our midst, where the 
suffering beings who have no homes where they can receive any 
of this care and attention are taken care of and tided over an attack 
of influenza. By adopting these remedies, and by taking the dis- 
ease in time, and, above all, by remembering Dr. Proust’s invalua- 
ble advice, we may trust that, with the blessing of Providence, no 
fatal cases may arise, and the unwelcome visitor who ushered in 
the New Year may soon be forced to disappear. 


* * * * * * * * . * * * 7 * 


That the diffusion of a gas which spreads and diffuses with the 
velocity of the wind may have the power of producing this disor- 
der seems one of the most reasonable of the multitudinous theories 
that are abroad. But what generates this gas, what would nullify 
its effects, and whether this is the true solution or not, we shall 
have to wait (but perhaps not for long) to see.—//orence Stackpole, 
Lecturer to the London National Health Board, in the London 
Lady. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Once there lived a little maiden, who was very 
sweet and fair, 

Who had eyes like purple pansies, and long, 
sunny, flowing hair; 

And ‘twas said through all the country she was 
loved beyond compare. 


Yet she had no wealth nor dower—just a lovely, 
smiling face, | 

Just a kindly, gentle nature, and a maiden’s win- 
some grace ; 

But at times she longed for jewels, to wear silk 
and costly lace. 


And it chanced she lay a-sleeping in the garden 
once in June, 

And the sunlight kissed her tresses, and the 
breezes sang a tune, 

And the roses were half jealous all the summer 
afternoon. 


And she dreamed of wondrous treasures, of a 
castle by the sea, 

Of a prince who came to claim her, and whose 
praise seemed melody 

Like the music of the waters flowing on delight- 
fully. 


And she longed for Time to pass her like a sud- 
den spirit flown, 

For her youth to vanish quickly, and to be a 
woman grown, 

That the prince might kneel before her, and 
might claim her for his own. 


And in part her wish was answered, for there 
came to her one day 

One who offered wealth and station, and indis- 
putable sway ; 

Tho’ she had no love to give him, yet she did 
not turn away. 


But I’ve heard a sad-eyed woman stands alone 
at close of day, 

And her heart is grieved and troubled, let men 
praise her as they may, } 

For her happiness has left her—taken wings and’ 
flown away ! 


And I think, O friends, ’twere better, in this 
journey here of ours, 
Not to dream of power and riches, nor of stately 
domes and towers— 
But to live in sweet contentment, like the little 
birds and flowers. 
— The Independent. 


THE OLD ROCKING-CHAIR. 


My grandmother sat in the old rocking-chair 
(But she was not my grandmother then), 

And her pert little face was bewitchingly fair, 
As she laughed a defiance to men! 

Her sun-bonnet fluttered like bird on its string, 
Her hair wandered free on the breeze : 

And gaily, I ween, did my grandmother sing 
Underneath those oid gnarled apple trees. 


My grandfather rode through the white orchard 
gate, 
And tethered his roan to a tree; 
He'd a well-powdered wig on his silly young 
pate, 
And high tasselled boots to his knee. 
From the pink apple-blossoms that over him 
hung 
He brushed off the dew with his hat, 
Till he came to the place where the rocking- 


chair swung 
And my merry young grandmother sat. 


The king-cup and daisy bloomed round in their 
pride, 
And bees of their sweetness did sip ; 
But my grandmother blushed and my grand- 
father sighed, 
As he flicked off their heads with his whip. 
My granny she hummed her cunning old song— 
“ Faint heart never won ladye fair!” 
So he wooed and he prayed, and before very 
long 
There sat two in that old rocking-chair ! 
—John Gerald Brenan. 


TOM. 
Yes, Tom's the best fellow that ever you knew, | 
Just listen to this :— 

When the old mill took fire, and the"flooring fell 
through, 

And I with it, helpless there, full in my view, 

What do you think my eyes saw through the fire 

That crept along, crept along, nigher and nigher, 

But Robin, my baby-boy, laughing to see 

The shining? He must have come there after 
me, 

Toddled alone from the cottage without 

Any one’s missing him. Then what a shout— 

Oh! how I shouted, “ For heaven’s sake, men, 

Save little Robin!’’ Again and again 

They tried, but the fire held them back like a 
wall. 

I could hear them go at it, and at it, and call, 

** Never mind, baby, sit still like a man! 

We're coming to get you as fast as we can.’ 

They could not see him, but I could. He sat 

Still on a beam, his little straw hat 

Carefully placed by his side; and his eyes 

Stared at the flame with a baby surprise, 

Calm and unconscious, as nearer it crept. 

The roar of the fire up above must have kept | 

The sound of his mother’s voice shrieking his | 
name 

From reaching the child. But I heard it. It 
came 

Again and again. © God, what acry! 

The axes went faster; I saw the sparks fly 

Where the men worked Ilke tigers, nor minded 
the heat 

That scorched them--when, suddenly, there at 
their feet, 

The great beams leaned in—they saw him—then 
crash, 

Down came the wall! The men made a dash— 

Jumped to get out of the way—and I thought, 

**All’s up with poor little Robin! ”’ and brought | 

Slowly the arm that was least hurt to hide 


The sight of the chill there—when swift, at my 
side, | 


Some one rushed by, and went right through | 
the flame | 

Straight as a dart—caught the child—and then. 
came 


Back with him, choking and crying, but—saved ! 
Saved safe and sound ! 


Oh, how the men raved, 
Shouted and cried, and hurrahed! Then they 
all | 
Rushed at the work again, lest the back wall 
Where I was lying, away from the fire, 
Should fall in and bury me. 


Oh! you’d admire 
To see Robin now; he’s as bright as a dime, 
Deep in some mischief, too, most of the time. 
Tom, it was, saved him. Now, isn’t it true 
Tom's the best fellow that ever you knew? | 
There’s Robin now! See, he’s strong as a log! | 
And there comes Tom, too— 
Yes, Tom was our dog! 
—Constonce Fennmore Woolsen. 


THE OLD HOME. 


| It stands upon the hillside, with the tall elms 


bending o’er it, 
The homestead. with the lilacs by the door, 
And the quaint, old-fashioned garden, gently 
sloping down before it, 
I see it just as in the days of yore. 


I remember how the sunshine fell across the 
golden meadows, 
Beyond the wooden doorstep, old and worn; 
And how the summer cloudlets cast their quickly 
fleeting shadows 
On distant fields of rustling, ripening corn. 


In the pleasant, roomy kitchen I see my father 
sitting, 
With leather-covered Bible open wide ; 
While my sweet-faced mother listens, as she 
lays away her knitting, 
And rocks the old red cradle by her side. 


Three brown-eyed little children, with tangled 
golden tresses, 
When evening prayer in simple words is said ; 
Come clinging round her neck with loving, soft 
caresses, 
Then merrily go tripping off to bed. 


O, happy years of childhood, with thoughts so 
true and loving, 
And sweet and guileless days so full of rest! 
Our old hearts love to linger, after all our years 
of roving, 
And clasp fond mem'ry’s pictures to our 
breast. 


Shall we ever in that country, the bright and 
glorious heaven, 
Win back the simple innocence and bliss 
We knew when, in our childhood, in the dear 
old home at even, 
We received our angel mother’s good-night 
kiss? 
—Emily G. Wetherbee. 


THE UNIVERSAL MALADY. 


Why is all the house so dismal ? 
Papa’s got the grippe. 

Why this look that’s so abysmal ? 
Papa’s got the grippe. 

Why this coughing and this sneezing? 

Why this blowing and this wheezing ? 

Why that tone and manner freezing ? 
Papa’s got the grippe. 


What’s this turmoil and confusion ? 
Mamma’s got the grippe. 

She knows well it’s no illusion; 
Mamma’s got the grippe. 

Back and head and eyes are aching ; 

Brain feels heavy, knees are shaking ; 

Don't the children get a raking ? 
Mamma’s got the grippe. 

Why this howling and this yelling? 
Baby’s got the grippe. 

Whew! of all his woes he’s telling. 
Baby’s got the grippe. 

What a squirming and a kicking, 

Just as if a pin were sticking 

In his tender flesh and pricking. 
Baby’s got the grippe. 


Oh, for some relief effective 
From this cursed grippe! 
Oh, for some new, fierce invective 
To describe the grippe. 
When you’ve taken six or seven 
Quinine pills and need eleven 
More, it makes you sigh for heaven, 
Where there is no grippe. 
—Somerville Journal. 
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